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ACT I. HOW IT HAPPENED 


A federal agency purchasing agent, disgruntled over a long 
series of identical bids on electrical equipment contracts, 
triggered the Justice Dept.’s investigation of what turned 
out to be one of the biggest price-rigging conspiracies in 
U.S. industrial history. Antitrust attorneys first realized 
they had the makings of a headline case when, in the spring 
of 1959, they began matching Tennessee Valley Authority 
complaints on equipment prices with data received from 
a long list of other government and private utility purchasing 
executives. 


ACT Il. WHO WAS HIT 


Federal investigators and four grand juries in Philadelphia 
studied the mounting evidence for nearly a year. Then, in 
February, i960, the first series of indictments was returned. 
Almost before the beleaguered electrical equipment industry 
realized what was happening 29 companies—big and small— 
and 46 of their executives found themselves facing trial on 
a variety of antitrust charges. The principal offense was 
price-rigging. A second major accusation was that the 
market was divided up. The government charged that much 
of the business was apportioned after secret meetings in 
which a complicated who-gets-what-when formula, based on 
the “phase of the moon,” was devised. The alleged con- 
spiracies covered such products as turbine generators, con- 
densers, power switchgear assemblies, circuit breakers, 
insulators, control equipment, and others. 


ACT Ill. WHY WERE THE SENTENCES SO TOUGH? 


Delicately handled negotiations between the government 
and the defendants avoided months—probably years—of the 
tedious testimony that would have followed had the cases 
gone to trial. Some of the defendants pleaded guilty, most 
were allowed to plead nolo contendere. That left it up to 
Federal Judge J. Cullen Ganey to decide the penalties quickly. 

In two dramatic days last week, Ganey disposed of the 
cases—assessing total fines of $1,924,500 on individuals 
and corporations and sending seven executives to jail for 
one month. Twenty-three others received suspended sen- 
tences of one month, plus stiff probation periods and fines. 

Noting that his sentences had satisfied neither the govern- 
ment—whose officials recommended stiffer penalties—nor the 
accused, Ganey later remarked he felt satisfied he had hit 
a middle course. Considered of great significance was his 
pre-sentencing statement in which he made pointed reference 
to “the organization or company man, the conformist who 
goes along with his superiors and finds balm for his con- 
science in additional comforts and the security of his place 
in the corporate setup.” 

The criminal acts in which most were implicated, the jurist 
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|billion increase over the preced-| With sales running above last | tles and _vendor-buyer relation- 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Hand-in-Hand with its thorough coverage of news and 
developments of interest to you as a purchasing executive 
and useful to you in your professional career, Purchasing 
Week is now inaugurating a new feature designed to help 
you outside the office. Appearing each month under the title, 
‘Personal Perspective,’ this new feature will present a round- 
up of timely information aimed at helping you to make 
better decisions in your private life. The first installment 
appears in the current issue on page 19. 


@ For Your Convenience, Purchasing Week has prepared a 
new editorial index covering the highlights of the general 
industrial, economic, and business articles that appeared in 
issues during the past year. You can obtain a free copy of 
this handy reference and summary of Purchasing Week’s 
1960 editorial content simply by writing to: The Editor, Pur- 
chasing Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Purchasing Gets Warning: Dont Forget Basics 


1{ Price Alone Isn't Best 
Way to Do Business, 
Buyers Groups Told 


Detroit—It’s dangerous to buy 
on price alone. No knowledgeable 
purchasing man will dispute that 
premise. But top purchasing 
executives, key suppliers, and 
other industry spokesmen felt it 
necessary to hammer the point 
home with vigor at two big in- 
dustry buyer sessions — utility 
and chemical—within the past 10 
| | days. 

@The theme was especially 
pertinent last week in Detroit 
where over 600 utility executives, 
whose mood was clearly affected 
‘by the courtroom drama being 
|Staged simultaneously in Phila- 
| delphia—heard plea after plea to 
help the badly shaken electrical 
equipment market return to an 
even keel. 

@A few days earlier in New 


Kennedy Calls for Hold on Prices 
As Part of All-Out Export Drive hr yer iggea sn at a 
mid-winter meeting were told in 


Washington—President Kennedy outlined his Administration’s | detail exactly what’s more im- 
stand on import-export trade last week by underscoring the necessity | portant than price and were 
for maintaining competitive prices, boosting exports, and increasing | urged to buy “value” rather than 
productivity. a price tag. — id 

He said a maximum effort to expand exports, rather than a return | The Detroit session of utility 
to protectionist tariffs, was the haveriy billed as a session de- 


solution: to the tbelance of pay-| Glass Container Makers voted to the economic challenge 


ments deficit now plaguing the of growth, featured speakers from 


i€> - Allis Chalmers, General Electric 
country. ‘Size Up Price Increase | Alls Chalmers, General Electric, 
The President placed heavy | Pp Philadelphia Electric, McGraw- 


stress on foreign trade in his New York—A price increase Hill’s Electrical World, and other 
message to Congress on the bal- | 0n glass containers now appears | companies who stressed that 
ance of payment problem. He|“a pretty good bet,” industry | point. And in almost every - 
pointed out that the United |sources said last week. |stance, the industry spokesmen 
States’ 1960 favorable balance The reasons: | believed it pertinent to discuss 
@Demand has been strong,| mutual buyer-seller responsibili- 


be eee | 
Pi 


G. 1. O, RUEBCKE tells chemical 
buyers that aim of foreign firms 
is ‘put all emphasis on service.”’ 


Cc. H. LINDER, GE V.P., tells 
utility buyers: Halt price pres- 
sure to save electrical industry. 


But he called for still | year’s levels. ships in the matter of pricing and 
further rises in foreign trade,| Labor costs have been rising | other product values. 
declaring: ‘rapidly, cutting deeply into| W. M. Wallace, vice president 
“In seeking over-all equilib-| profits. : of Allis Chalmers, declared: 
rium we must place maximum| Transportation costs, a big| You, in the electric power busi- 
emphasis on expanding our ex-| item in the glass industry, wa and we, in the electrical 
ports. Our costs and prices must have been climbing steadily. equipment business, must face up 
® Metal container makers re-|to the basic considerations of 
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This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


Gone steel producers now are ogling March—although with 
more hope than conviction—as the starting point for a 
definite business turn-around. But on the whole, about midway 
through the second quarter still seems the best bet to expect at 
least a steady glimmer or brighter business sunshine. 

One big reason for this belief is the indication that inventory- 
cutting is slowing to a dead stop in many areas. More and more 
industrial buyers are coupling reports of steady inventories with 
steady prices. 

Here is how some business reporters and purchasing experts 
size up the situation at key points around the country: 

Los Angeles—tIndustrial procurement men there see February 
ending generally on a stronger note than January. They were 
heartened also because January turned out to be far better than 
expected, and prospect of new business gives some hope for 
easing in unemployment. 

(Turn to page 39, column 1) 


ing year. 


therefore be kept-low; and the | 
government must play a more) 
vigorous part in helping to en-| 
large foreign markets for Amer-| 
ican goods and services. | 
“A return to protectionism is 
not a solution,” Kennedy con- 
tinued. “Such a course would} 
provoke retaliation; and the bal-| 
ance of trade, which is now sub-| 
stantially in our favor, could be 
(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


FEB. 13-19 


Shipping Schedules Back 
To Normal After Blizzard 


New York—tTruckers, hard hit 
by the blizzard that blanketed 
large sections of the East and 
Midwest last week, were expect- 
ing to be caught up on deliveries 
sometime this week., 

Typical delays last week: 
Truck deliveries from Chicago 
to New York City, which 
normally take about two and a 
half days, took seven. LCL ship- 
ments took up to eight days, 
compared with usual delivery 

(Turn to page 39, column 3) 
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Wool Tops Boost Index 


; 3 : —_— This Week’s 
This Week's Commodity Prices Price P + 
Seg PR or rice rerspecrive 
METALS Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer Pitts., gross ton..............+: 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 FEBRUARY 13-19 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton... ........seeeeee0: 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 . 
—_ mete, a, net i SEA WA. oee ket chebe ese 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 UP AND DOWN—Two opposing forces are influencing today’s price 
structura RR Ere ae 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 mki i 
Shock, strectural shapes, Los Angela, cht........... 620 620 6.20 0 changte-—cireuiing preits and lower muntorias costs. 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., CWt........-...scceeeeeees 597 5.97 Ser The profit squeeze is forcing many reluctant suppliers to boost tags— 
Sibel, bass, re. Psat kriedeehe ive ccaneneees 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 despite competitive pressures and generally slow demand. 
con ancongy : hea BR SS A i ae RL ake an > # American Enka’s decision to boost rayon tire cord 2¢/Ib. is a perfect 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton......... 29.00 29.00 4300 —32.6 illustration. The company evidently decided it’s better to risk losing part 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 30.00 30.00 40.00 —25.0 of its market to nylon rather than to continue operating at a loss. 
Aluminum, pig, Ib...... MAREE sh she rieneesaeees 26 26 26 0 The same thinking is building up sentiment for a glass container price 
Copper, ae nas bars, safimecy, 1 Caeastetcae dele y ‘-. cif ~ 3 hike. Three years of steady-to-lower prices, in the face of rising labor costs, 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib...............- .23 .228 26 —I15 have reduced profits in the industry close to the vanishing point. 
I, Se cee ccccccencsscceeséose Al jl 12 — 83 Many metal users, however, are facing an entirely different situation— 
_s ae S Srrrrrererrrrree .,-9 14 74 0 stemming from the recent declines in copper, lead, zinc, steel, and aluminum. 
Zime, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ "115 — ar “a The resulting lower material costs are giving these suppliers more leeway 
to shade tags in an effort to stimulate sagging demand. 
FUEIST Buni Some recent examples: 
ples: 
Polon Se Bunker & we lh Sead agpeae ge = oa te +i Fruehauf’s decision to cut prices of van and tank trailers by 3%; the 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los ‘ poreree 2.10 210 aes 1 2¢/lb. reduction in zinc oxide (a paint material); and the small decline in 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal. (net price). . .045 .045 05 —10.0 two types of copper-clad stripped steel. 
Gasoline, 92 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal........ 124 .126 All = 411.7 With profits still declining—and metal prices headed even lower—all 
+ ama ll argon aa rack, gal......... i ce yo dd + a signs point to continued price nervousness through spring. 
Heating oil #2,  3E*' SRR pba 103° 1103 094 4. 916 “een i... 
CHEMICALS : HEDGING ON THE RISE—Futures trading is becoming more popular 
satigron, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 94.50 9450 90.50 + 44 in some industries as a way of hedging against today’s zigzagging prices. 
Somes, petroleum, tanks, Houston, Sede novtsenes 34 34 34 0 “Wobbly prices makes it mandatory to do a little hedging on such com- 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots | omapgeeapeae ae a oe modities as soybean oil,” confided the purchasing officer for a big South- 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib.................00-- 273 273 293 — 68 western paint manufacturer. 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib.............. -_ 43 ume ~ ee Copper users are also turning to futures as a hedge against the downtrend 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib.................+-.. 195 195 165  +18.2 in the red metal, which resulted in a sharp 12% drop in the past four months. 
Polzem grade se, ‘high pressure molding, cariots, Ib. 275.275 325° —15.4 J. Raymond Stuart, president of Commodity Exchange, Inc., confirms 
Shellze, TR TN, carlos, Ber Fees trereseh esers- + — ahi 4 ae ee the new trend: “The great risks involved for dealers and fabricators under 
PRREEVESEKAR ETOAC SR See DOE CS 31 31 0 i 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, See 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 such volatile market conditions make some form of hedging an essential 
oa, crude, oe long ton OA COE Ges 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 part of their buying program. The combined 1959-60 volume of over 244,000 
furic * commercial, tanks, ton........... 22.35 22.35 = 22.35 0 contracts traded testifies to the greatly expanded use of the hedging facilities 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib.......... 065 065 058 +12.1 : : ” 
dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib........... 255 255 .255 0 provided by the Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
PAPER ee yn also ae By: — agricultural a oe 
er fears new Kennedy farm program will mean higher tags on 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, A : : 
Se nGhh 0S OCU Miees bee b WES DA Ga bao he ewe ee be 17.75 17.75 17.20 3.2 such key commodities as grains, eggs, soybeans, and cottonseed oil. 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib, 16-carton ones a A @ & € 
uy. ciate TT. seeee «eeee 100000 SNOW USE—Frigid winter weather is being blamed for much of today’s 
pitas se paper, std. Kraft, wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.50 9.50 9.25 + 2.7 sales woes. 
Old corrugated ag oe Beg Peal yg a: Be By By > +3 Auto people, for example, say a good deal of the sharp January drop in 
BUILDING MATERIALS: sales (19% below a year ago) is due to bad weather. 
C Portland i Ort A breakdown of the figures would tend to support their contention; for 
haery Peed tak in, ay pee ~- aa aa .. ° 5s sales in snowbound Eastern areas are down 29%—compared to a decline 
Southern ©, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm 116.00 116.00 12400 — 65 of only 14% in Western parts of the country. 
Cungies on ola tee: —- oye ee “ee The January drop in department store sales shows the same uneven 
Pir plywood, %4” AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf 60.00 60.00 6800 —1L8 pattern. While over-all sales during the month declined only 3%, note these 
TEXTILES pea a - re Voge Right Ta (—11%); Richmond 
Burlap, 10 02. 40", N.Y. yd-........2.000eseeseee. Tee ee eee Se 
6 Seipiaeaseehaeates 33328 aan 2°89 Economists, however, are quick to point out that weather, while a factor, 
Printcloth, , 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd...........06. 172 17 : _ i i 
Rayon twill, 4014", 92x62, N.Y. yd... 27 rH cg ro m4 cannot explain everything. Sales have tended to sag even in sections where 
Ms Secs ccc biexssccacecccesce 1510 1495 1495 + 1.0 temperatures have been relatively “normal. 
HIDES AND RUBBER Steel scrap dealers are one group not complaining about the weather. 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib........ 162 4155 235 —3LA Below freezing temperatures have restricted movement of country scrap and 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 285 282 394 —27.7 have slowed down actual processing in the yards. This has tended to 
+ Source: Petroleum Week + Source: “Soc sada News-Record strengthen prices about $1 to $3/ton in recent weeks. 
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DuPont to Slash Delrin Plastic Tags to 65¢/lb. 


Wilmington, Del. — DuPont 
Co. slashed the price of its Delrin 
plastic which began marketing 
a year ago to 65¢/lb., down 
from 80¢. 

The new price, effective March 
7, is expected to step up Delrin’s 
use as a replacement for such 
metals as iron and steel, alumi- 
num, zinc, and brass. Although 
it still costs more than steel and 
aluminum on a per pound basis, 
it is competitive with these metals 
as far as weight and strength are 
concerned, DuPont claims, and 
much cheaper than brass and die 
casting zinc alloys. 

The new 65¢ price also is 
sharply below the 98¢//Ib. price 
for nylon, another plastic with 
which Delrin competes. DuPont 
expects to make further price cuts 
in the material as volume ex- 
pands and increased competition 
from other chemical companies 
known to be working on products 
with similar properties begins to 
be felt. 

Delrin, a_ rigid, lightweight 
plastic that operates at tempera- 
tures up to 250 F, has made an 
impressive showing since its 
introduction in January 1960. 
Total number of applications 
exceed 500, DuPont officials said. 
These break down into: auto- 
motive, 44; industrial machinery, 
234; consumer, 111; hardware, 


Scott Increases Prices 
On 7 Paper Products 


Chester, Pa. Scott Paper 
Co.’s Industrial Packaged Prod- 
ucts Div. increased prices by 5% 
on seven of its 15 industrial 
paper products. The higher 
prices to distributors are ex- 
pected to be reflected in higher 
resale prices to customers. 

Affected were single-fold and 
multifold towels, heavy-duty 
wipers, windshield wipers, and 
three types of napkins: luncheon- 
size quarter-folds, dinner-size 
quarter and eight-folds. 

Scott, largest manufacturer of 
industrial towels, attributed the 
increases to higher wages, trans- 
portation and material costs. It 
emphasized the fact that only 
the newer service-type products 
were affected. Except for the 
windshield wipers, all were in- 
troduced since 1956. This is the 
second hike in windshield wiper 
prices since 1956. 

Bay West Paper Co., Grey 
Bay, Wis., said it did not intend 
raising the prices of its industrial 
towels. Kimberly-Clark said it 
was not planning any immediate 
increase in the price of its indus- 
trial wipers. Its new industrial 
towel, now being introduced in 
the Midwest, will show no price 
increase when marketed nation- 
- ally in the near future, the com- 
pany said. Other manufacturers 
also indicated no immediate price 
moves despite the Scott increases. 


MW Denies FTC Charge 


Washington — Montgomery 
Ward & Co. has denied Federal 
Trade Commission charges that 
it fictitiously advertised retail 
prices for its tires. The commis- 
sion had claimed that the com- 
pany inflated the “list prices” of 
its tires, and that purchasers did 
not receive savings as large as 
Montgomery Ward’s advertise- 
ments claimed. The retail chain 
asked dismissal of the complaint. 
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39; plumbing, 26; 
52; and packaging, 9. 

The biggest single automotive 
part is a 2-lb. instrument cluster 
on the 1961 Valiant which re- 
places a 9 Ib. zinc housing. First 
breakthrough in the packaging 
industry was a spin-welder, two- 
color aerosol container for a 
cologne mist. 

Other parts getting good ac- 
ceptance include: flat top con- 
veyor chains, door knobs and 
hardware, mechanical compo- 
nents for home appliances, water 
pumps, plumbing fixtures, busi- 


appliances, 


ness machine parts, fishing reels, 
petroleum pipe, and a host of 
gears, bearings, bushings, and 
cams. 

With the exception of the in- 
strument panel, most of the ap- 
plications are measured in 
ounces, not pounds. That means 
that DuPont is shooting for 
volume applications in order to 
hit a forecast sales volume of 
$50-million in the next five years. 
Although DuPont hasn’t released 
sales figures for 1960, industry 
experts estimate Delrin sales at 
$10-million to $15-million. 


SUBSTITUTE MATERIAL: Some of the 44 uses of Delrin in 1961 cars. 
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YOU CAN'T GET BOTH 
HIGH EFFICIENCY AND LONG LIFE 
IN INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


General service incandescent lamps are de- 
signed so that the ratio between life and 
efficiency (light he ae results in lowest 


overall lighting cost 


or the average installa- 


tion. When efficiency is increased, lamp life 
is shortened. When lamp life is extended, 
efficiency goes down, 
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SOME PLANT AREAS “STEAL” LIGHT 


Poor reflective surfaces drastically reduce 
the useful light you get from a lighting sys- 
tem. For instance, brick walls reflect only 
about 13% light. Smooth walls painted white, 
on the other hand, reflect 80-85% light. 
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GROUP RELAMPING 
SAVES 17 MINUTES PER LAMP 
IN MAINTENANCE TIME 


Maintenance studies show that it takes an 
average of 20 minutes to replace a single 
burned out lamp as against 3 minutes when 
lamps are group replaced. 


CHAMPION 


me —-—S Fj Your Best Buy in Lamps 
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SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
GOES INTO CHAMPION LAMPS 


Champion has been manufacturing incandes- 
cent lamps since 1900 and fluorescent lamps 
since their advent in 1938. Over 3,000 types 
and sizes are now available. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
CHAMPION INCANDESCENT-FLUORESCENT 
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Washington 
Perspective 


The Labor Dept. has made a final determination of prevailing 
wages in the electronic tube industry. Minimum wages to be 
paid for work done on government contracts, under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, are $1.42 an hour. Excluded are TV picture re- 
ceiving tubes. 

A similar determination of $1.35 an hour has been made for 
producers of solid state semiconductor devices, mostly transistors. 
The final minimum wage rates in paperboard containers are: 
nontextile bags, $1.30; corrugated boxes, $1.53; sanitary food 
containers, $1.37; wrapping products, $1.20. 

Tentative wage determinations have been made of $1.43 an 
hour in metal business furniture and $1.52 an hour for photo- 
graphic and blueprinting equipment and supplies. 

In various stages of study for similar minimum wage de- 
terminations are such industries as machine tools, electronic 
components, electronics equipment (end items), office com- 
puting and accounting machines, electric lamps, industrial and 
refined basic chemicals, and paper and pulp. 

. 7 . 

Kennedy sweetened his minimum wage request sufficiently 
to assure passage this year. He stood firm on raising the minimum 
to $1.25 an hour but agreed to a compromise under which that 
figure will be reached in three years. This will help melt 
Congressional opposition. 

The plan is to include 4-million additional workers. For 
these, the minimum would be $1.05 in 1962 with an added 
10¢ in each of the next two years. Those presently covered 
would reach $1.25 in 1963, a year earlier. 

a » + 

The AFL-CIO policy-making executive council is preparing 
a statement reaffirming its free trade position. The statement 
will be released at its annual Miami meeting late this month 
as a direct answer to those unions which seek stricter import 
controls (see PW, Jan. 23, °60, p. 1). 

Top federation leaders want to stem the rise in protectionist 
sentiment, now being voiced in varying degrees by about a 
dozen unions. This is contrary to traditional AFL-CIO policy 
and worries federation policy makers. 

What the Miami statement will call for is (1) raising labor 
standards and wages abroad and (2) making domestic industries 
more competitive through automation or helping, with federal 
aid, lagging industries convert to more profitable types of 
production. 

Nothing is likely to be done this year about curbing imports, 
despite the rising pressures. The Kennedy Administration 
strongly favors reciprocal trade (see story, page 1). The Presi- 
dent almost certainly would veto bills to ban tariff-cutting 
negotiations or to restrict his right to overrule Tariff Commission 
recommendations. 

The major battle thus is likely to be put off until next year 
when the Reciprocal Trade Act expires. 

> ° x 

Kennedy has gained a 3-2 Democratic majority on the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with the appointment of Robert T. Murphy, 
former counsel of the Senate Aviation Committee. He replaces 
Republican John S. Bragdon. Designated chairman is board 
member Alan S. Boyd, a Democrat. Outgoing chairman Whitney 
Gillilland, a Republican, remains on the board. 

Kennedy finally got around to naming Paul Rand Dixon, 
counsel of Sen. Kefauver’s Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, to be chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. He 
also named to the FTC Philip Elman, assistant to the Solicitor 
General. Elman succeeds Edward K. Mills, Jr., as GOP member. 
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Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,492 1,466* 2,683 
Autos, units 108,264 102,066* 170,376 
Trucks, units 24,161 20,539* 30,597 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 8,297 8,401 8,199 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 15,043 15,001 13,696 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,179 6,676 7,634 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,652 29,480 29,050 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 83.6 84.7 84.0 
Container board, tons 161,020 155,399 165,094 
Boxboard, ton 94,702 102,316 98,421 
Paper operating rate, % 89.7 88.9* 96.3 
Lumber, thous of board ft 197,830 200,029 247,956 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,178 1,163* 1,487 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 15,072 15,361 14,097 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 287.0 346.4 374.8 


*Revised 
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(Continued from page 1) 
turned against us with disastrous 
effects to the dollar.” 

Following this line, Kennedy, 
in a separate move, refused to 
place import duties on baler and 
binder twine. He acted after the 
U.S. Tariff Commission split, 
2-2, on whether the twine should 
get a 30% tariff under the escape 
clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. The decision 
also killed an increase from 15% 
to 30% for tariff on tying twine. 

The tariff case was the first to 
face Kennedy since he took office. 


Competitive Pricing Needed 


Kennedy warned in his mes- 
sage to Congress that efforts to 
expand exports will not be effec- 
tive “unless American goods are 
competitively priced.” He said, 
“Our domestic policies—of gov- 
ernment, of business, of labor— 
must be directed to maintaining 
competitive costs, improving pro- 
ductivity and stabilizing or where 
possible lowering prices. Meas- 
ures to achieve these ends which 
are important to the domestic 
economy are even more vital for 
our international competitive 
position.” 

In this connection, he cited his 
intention to create an “Advisory 
Committee on Labor and Man- 
agement Policy to Encourage 
Productivity Gains, Advance Au- 
tomation and Encourage Sound 
Wage Policies and Price Sta- 
bility.” 


Funds for Representation 


To further stimulate U.S. for- 
eign trade, Kennedy asked Con- 
gress to approve funds already 
requested by former President 
Eisenhower, to allow the State 
and Commerce departments to 
add to U.S. trade representation 
abroad. 

If Congress approves, the 
State Dept. will add 41 foreign 
service commercial attaches over- 
seas, together with 48 experi- 
enced foreign nationals and 
supporting American staffs. The 
Commerce Dept. plans to nearly 
double its trade mission program 
from 11 to 18 per year and to 
provide more useful information 
to U. S. overseas posts. 

“The Department of Com- 
merce will provide energetic 
leadership to American industry 
in a drive to develop export 
markets,” Kennedy declared. 
“Firms and industries will be en- 
couraged to step up their efforts 
to develop exports and given 
every assistance in doing so. As 
American industry comes to 
realize the vital role of export 
earnings for our foreign policy, I 
have little doubt of its response.” 


Foreign Trade Centers 


Kennedy informed Congress 
that he is ordering rapid comple- 
tion of the two new U. S. foreign 
trade centers at London and 
Bangkok and has requested State 
and Commerce to explore 
whether three more can be added 
next year, in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Europe. 

, Kennedy’s rejection of protec- 

onist tariffs coincides with or re- 
flects a major AFL-CIO policy 
statement, now being prepared, re- 
affirming the free trade position of 
organized labor. The statement, 
drawn up for release at the execu- 
tive council meeting in Miami 
later this month, is designed to 
counter rising protectionist de- 
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mands from some labor unions 
hit by Japanese imports at a time 
of declining domestic employ- 
ment. 


Bigger Role for Ex-lm 


Kennedy also outlined steps to 
have the Export-Import bank play 
an increasing role in export pro- 
motion efforts. Despite improve- 
ments in the bank’s facilities for 
extending credit to American ex- 
ports, Kennedy declared they are 
not yet adequate, nor comparable 
with similar facilities offered by 
foreign countries. He announced 
that he has ordered the bank’s 
president to prepare a new pro- 
gram “to place our exporters on a 
basis of full equality with their 


Kennedy Maps All-Out Drive to Expand Exports 


competitors in other countries,” 
and for Treasury Secy. Douglas 
Dillon to make a study of “meth- 
ods through which private finan- 
cial institutions can participate 
more broadly in providing export 
credit facilities.” 


To Work Against Restrictions 


The U.S. will press for prompt 
removal of the few restrictions 
that still exist against U.S. ex- 


ports, Kennedy said. “In the 
tariff negotiations now going for- 
ward under GATT (General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
we shall seek the fullest measure 
of tariff reduction by foreign 
countries for the benefit of our 
exports.” 


AdministrationUrgesCapital Outlays 
To Regain Edge Over Foreign Firms 


Washington—Top officials of 
the Kennedy Administration are 
warning U. S. manufacturers they 
must make large-scale plant and 
equipment expenditures to re- 
gain their former competitive ad- 
vantage over foreign producers. 

Asserting that other nations 
“are running rings around us 
along certain lines,” Commerce 
Secy. Luther H. Hodges recom- 
mended to President Kennedy 
that a program of business tax 
revision be used to pump money 
into the industrial segment of 
the economy so the needed mod- 
ernization of plans can be ac- 
complished. One way to do it, 
Hodges said last week, is to ac- 
celerate depreciation allowances, 
not only to permit industry to 
use its own savings for new equip- 
ment and facilities but also to 
encourage investors to put funds 
into capital investment. 


Low-Cost Zinc Oxide 
From Abroad Triggers 


Domestic Cuts in Price 


New York—A_ competitive 
battle in zinc oxides developed 
last week as the result of a wave 
of low-priced imports of the 
paint pigment. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. led off 
by cutting the carlot price of its 
American process lead-free zinc 
oxide by 2¢, to 124%2¢/lb. The 
LCL price was cut by the same 
amount, to 1342¢/lb. American 
Zinc and Eagle-Picher followed 
suit. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. went 
along with the 2¢ cut on its 
American process price but not 
on the price of its French pro- 
cess zinc oxide. Carlot prices 
of French process zinc oxide 
were reduced by only 1'2¢/Ib. 
to 13¢/Ib. 

This marks the first time a 
price differential has existed be- 
tween the American and French 
process oxides. 

Between these two price ac- 
tions, Eagle-Picher Co. jumped 
in with a reduction of 1%¢- 
1% ¢/lb. in the price of leaded 
zinc oxides. This brought the 
35% grade to 14¢ and the 50% 
grade to 14%¢ in 20-ton lots. 

All cuts become effective 
March 1. Other companies made 
some more cuts, except for Sher- 
win-Williams which quoted 35% 
at 13%4¢, 50% at 144% ¢—thus 
maintaining its traditional %4¢ 
lower price. 


But the method getting serious 
consideration in the new Admin- 
istration is for a tax credit to be 
deducted from a company’s final 
tax bill for a percentage of its 
funds invested in new plant and 
equipment. 

This approach, rather than 
Hodges’ idea for accelerated de- 
preciation allowances, may be 
adopted by the Administration. 
The tax credit idea is a proposal 
by Stanley S. Surrey, a Harvard 
professor who is now assistant 
treasury secretary for tax policy. 


Obsolete Equipment 


Labor Secy. Arthur Goldberg 
also is concerned about the prob- 
lem of stepping up plant and 
equipment modernization pur- 
chases. He estimates that $75- 
billion to $90-billion worth of 
plants and equipment now is 
either obsolete or rapidly becom- 
ing so. “We are no longer a 
country which stands alone in 
industrial pre-eminence” Gold- 
berg told newsmen. 

Both Hodges and Goldberg 
said that plant and equipment 
modernization was only one of 
the troubles besetting U. S. in- 
dustry. 

Hodges placed some of the 
blame on restrictive work prac- 
tices of unions. He said wage 
cuts for workers were not neces- 
sarily needed to help put the in- 
dustrial machine back in high 
gear, but that labor would be 
challenged to on featherbedding, 
restrictive practices, and “doing 
a better job of productivity.” 

Hodges indicated he intended 
to use his office to forestall, for 
example, any economic threat 
which may come from labor-man- 
agement negotiations for the au- 
tomobile industry this year. He 
wants to see labor hold down its 
bids and the companies to re- 
spond by keeping down prices. 


Cooperative Effort 


Goldberg plans to work for a 
cooperative effort between labor 
and management—akin to the 
spirit of wartime cooperation— 
to gain increased production. His 
major forum will be the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor Problems. Hodges will al- 
ternate with Goldberg as chair- 
man of the committee, which, al- 
though it isn’t designed to inter- 
fere with collective bargaining 
machinery, is expected to be- 
come a powerful government tool 
in holding down a wage-price 
spiral. 
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How 43 Textile Mills Reduced 
Baling Costs 207-35 with 


AVISTRAP GORD STRAPPING 


Replaces Metal. AVISTRAP in 14”, 54”, 34” widths replaces identical Fully Proved. More than 50,000 AVISTRAP-strapped bales 
width metal strapping on grey goods bales weighing up to 800 Ibs. have now been shipped by the 43 mills using this method. 
Coil mounting and handling method devised by Selita Corp., AVISTRAP _ In addition to overall savings of from 20% to 35% in ship- 
distributor in Charlotte, N. C., eliminates costly and time-consuming ping room costs, users report AVISTRAP eliminates rust 
precutting needed with metal strapping. Baling press operator simply damage, is favored over metal by customers for safety, 
preloads strap around bale, ties ends, and releases pressure. Baling and convenience of easy removal from bale, easy dis- 
with AVISTRAP is faster, or equal to speed of metal strapping. posal by normal waste handling methods or by burning. 


How do your packaging needs size up with these four advantages? 

ES TN Toughness—AVISTRAP will absorb impacts that snap metal strap- 

ping. Safety—-AVISTRAP has no sharp edges, won’t lash out with jag- 
ged ends. Lightness—21-lb. coil of AVISTRAP carries yardage equal 
to 100 Ib. of comparable width metal strap. Convenience—Dispensing 
y= ) equipment costs little, is easy to use. Tensioning and sealing require 
AVIS : Rill little skill or training. A range of AVISTRAP sizes, all tools and acces- 
° sories, and tool service are available through local distributors in all 

CORD STRAPPING* major industrial areas. Contact the district office nearest you (listed 


below) to arrange for a demonstration in your plant. To request appli- 
cation information, write directly to Industrial Packaging Department, 


\ ene MERE oo memes American Viscose Corporation, describing your strapping problem. 


*Patents pending. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, |NDUSTRIAL PACKAGING DEPT., 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILA. 3, PA. 


District offices: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., Chicago, Ill., Columbus, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, Calif., New Orleans, La., New York, N.Y. 
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Detroit ‘Amblewagons’ 

Detroit—This city has replaced 
half of its 120-car fleet of police 
cruisers with Plymouth four-door 
station wagons equipped with 
portable cots and runners. 

The new “amblewagons” cost 
slightly more than the old scout 
cars ($2,200 vs. $1,950), but 
Police Commissioner Herbert W. 
Hart estimated savings as high 
$18,000. The wagons will enable 
police to trade in 20 old “paddy 
wagon” ambulances and release 
the crewmen for police duty. 

With the new wagons, am- 
bulance facilities will be at the 
scene with the arrival of the first 
policeman. 


AMBLEWAGON: Plymouth station wagon (left) doubles as police cruiser 
and ambulance. City of Detroit is replacing half of police fleet with new 
wagons, and selling all 20 of its old ‘paddywagon’ ambulances (right). 


Court to Decide if Ex- Employee Must 
Keep Trade Secrets of Old Company 


San Francisco — Two San 
Francisco firms have gone to 
court to protect what they claim 
are proprietary rights to non- 
patented information. 

Both cases, which have broad 
purchasing implications _ boil 
down to this: When a technical 
employee leaves a company, can 
he be legally “debriefed”—told to 
forget all he knows about sys- 
tems he helped develop? Or 
does he have the right to take his 
specific technical data with him 


Looking for precision parts for your product? 
Look to the builder of the world’s 


most accurate production machine tool! 


Ex-Cell-O, builder of the ‘‘world’s 
most accurate production machine 
tool,"’ is staffed and equipped to 
put into parts for your products the 
same degree of machining skill, 
modern heat treat methods, and 
advanced assembly and inspec- 
tion techniques that go into our 
own precision products. 


Whatever your requirements in the 
size, material or quantity of proto- 
type or production parts and as- 
semblies, your job will receive the 
extra attention to detail and sched- 
uling which many of our customers 
have relied on for more than 40 


years. 


Contact your local Ex-Cell-O Repre- 
sentative for details, or send your 
prints or specifications to Ex-Cell-O. 
Your inquiry or request for quota- 
tions will receive prompt attention. 


Precision parts and assemblies, ground worms 


© 


Miscellaneous production parts, drill jig bushings 


ay 


se 
a? 


Machined forgings, hardened and ground railroad details 


2, 


interchangeable turning-boring head. 


Tape-controlled Numera-Trol Precision Contouring Machine is 
controllable to .000025”, has templet scribing-grinding head and 
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to benefit his new employer or to 
exploit on his own? 

In one suit, Lenkurt Electric 
Co. is suing General Electric for 
more than $4-million, charging 
GE obtained valuable technical 
information when it hired away 
three Lenkurt engineers. Len- 
kurt contends the larger com- 
pany thus was able to obtain con- 
tracts for production of transis- 
torized carrier-multiplex equip- 
ment that actually resulted from 
seven years’ development under 
Lenkurt auspices. 


Second Case 


The second case, in which 
Tracerlab, Inc., filed suit in fed- 
eral court against newly-formed 
Electro Neutronics, involves pro- 
prietory rights to an item devel- 
oped under a government con- 
tract. Tracerlab charges Electro 
with using pirated data in under- 
bidding it on a Navy radiation 
monitor contract. 

Tracerlab, contending that 
Electro was formed by two 
former employes who had helped 
develop the monitor, accused 
them of not only taking data with 
them but using confidential pric- 
ing formulas in the preparation 
of bids. 

The implications of the two 
cases cover industrial procure- 
ment of unique or highly engi- 
neered items. Could a long term 
purchase be tied up by legal red 
tape? This is a potential pitfall 
that could become more common 
as highly sophisticated technical 
knowledge filters down from 
government-subsidized _ projects 
and guarded private development 
centers. 


TVA Draws Criticism 
For Making Purchases 
Without Asking for Bids 


Washington — The Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s new purchas- 
ing policy for “urgent” require- 
ments — foregoing normal ad- 
vertising procures — has been 
criticized at length in the General 
Accounting Office’s annual audit 
of TVA operations. 

Under this new policy, ap- 
proved by TVA directors in 
1960, “urgent” TVA _ require- 
ments for supplies and services 
costing less than $5,000 can be 
purchased by TVA _ without 
going through standard advertis- 
ing procedures. 

Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell said the new procedure 
had been used in 14 cases during 
the second quarter of 1960: eight 
purchases solicited by telephone 
only, one by telephone and tele- 
gram, one by telegram only, three 
by circular, one not specified. 

“If circumstances warrant the 
purchases of supplies or services 
without advertised competitive 
bidding in instances not now 
provided for under the act, we 
recommend that specific legisla- 
tive authority be obtained from 
Congress,” GAO said. 

The TVA Act does allow some 
nonadvertised bidding, provided 
the purchases are for less than 
$500: (i) emergency needs re- 
quiring immediate delivery, (2) 
additional purchases of repair 
parts or supplemental equipment 
to go with previously-contracted 


supplies and services. 
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Air Force Sets Up Sales Offices | 
For Disposing of Surplus Goods 


Washington—The Air Force 
has begun full-scale surplus sell- 
ing operations in eight sales 
Offices established by the Air 
Materiel Command. 

The eight Air Force Con- 
solidated Sales Offices are ex- 
pected to lead to more attractive 
sales offerings by providing: 

@Greater quantities of items 
than might be offered for sale at 
one base. 

@A single contact for obtain- 
ing information on item sales. 

@Consolidation of bidders’ 
lists. 

Formerly, the Army and Navy 
had a number of lists. Under the 
new setup, they will be combined 
with the Air Force’s National 
Bidders’ list at Kelly Air Force 
Base, Texas. 

Consolidation of bidders’ lists 
is expected to be completed by 
July and may include 200,000 
potential customers. Address of 
the consolidated listing is Na- 
tional Bidders Control Center, 


Copper Group Offers 
Prizes for New Ideas 


New York—lIf you have come 
up with an idea for a new way 
to use copper, let the Copper & 
Brass Research Assn. know 
about it. 

The association is conducting 
its third annual contest to en- 
courage and reward outstanding 
developments in the use of cop- 
per and its alloys. Entries will 
be divided into two categories— 
industrial and  architectural— 
with a $500 first prize for the 
best idea in each division. 

Entries in the industrial cate- 
gory should be for new products 
or components for consumer or 
industrial use; metallurgical de- 
velopments; promotion or mar- 
keting programs; improved fabri- 
cating techniques, or innovations 
on existing uses of copper, 
brass or bronze. Architectural 
entries can include designs for 
residential, commercial or other 
buildings; engineering concepts, 
and other original applications 
of the copper metals in building 
construction. 

Entry forms can be obtained 
from the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Assn., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The 
contest closes March 31. 


Drug Firms Give Rebates 


New York—Merck & Co. and 
E. R. Squibb & Sons (div. of 
Olin Mathieson) initiated a 
policy among drug manufactur- 
ers of giving state welfare depart- 
ments a 10% rebate on drugs 
used by certain welfare recipi- 
ents. 

The companies will reimburse 
states 10% of the retail price of 
products bought through vendor 
payment programs in welfare 
departments. 

Under these programs, local 
retail druggists bill state welfare 
departments for prescriptions 
filled without charge for needy 
aged or blind persons or child- 
ren on state welfare rolls. 

Merck said states wishing the 
rebate would be asked to furnish 
monthly statements showing 
amounts paid to druggists for 
Merck products. 
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2100 No. New Braunfels Ave., 
San Antonio 8, Tex. 

Six of the eight consolidated 
sales offices are located at air 
materiel areas at San Antonio, 
Tex.; Oklahoma City; Mobile, 
Ala.; Middletown, Pa.; San 
Bernardino and Sacramento, 
Calif. The other two sales offices 
are located at Dayton Air Force 
Depot and the 2704th Aircraft 
Storage and Disposition Group at 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, 
Ariz. 


Sikorsky Hosts Vendors 


Stratford, Conn.—Nearly 200 
representatives of vendors as- 
sembled at the Sikorsky Aircraft 
plant here for a day-long sym- 
posium aimed at reducing costs 
in production of U.S. Navy 
HSS-2 anti-submarine helicop- 
ters. 

Speakers representing both the 
Navy and Sikorsky called on 
suppliers to further streamline 
costs. Sikorsky is weapons sys- 
tem manager for the HSS-2. 

Carroll L. Beers, Sikorsky 
purchasing manager, described 
the success of Sikorsky’s Pur- 
chasing-Accounting teams _ in 
helping vendors. 


- 


DISCUSSION: John Buehler, head ROTORHEAD intricacies are 
of Buehler Corp., and C. C. Wood, pointed out by Ralph Stevens (r), 
Sikorsky engineer, chat at vend senior buyer at Sikorsky, during 
gathering at the Sikorsky plant. intermission at cost symposium. 


Requirement 


socket head cap screws with 
2 to 4 times normal fatigue capacity 


Old Solution 


Get quotes on specials 


New Solution 


UNBRAKO K16 Socket Head Cap Screws 


New Bulletin 2707 gives you more infor- 
mation on new UNBRAKO K16 fasteners, 
including mechanical properties, ma- 
terial, finish, dimensional and application 
data. Copies free on request. 


Some 90% of threaded fastener 
failures are due to fatigue. As a 
result, an increasing number of 
design engineers are demanding 
special high-fatigue fasteners for 
critical industrial applications. At 
the purchasing end, this means 
extra costs, extra paperwork, 


troublesome delays—as you well 
know. 


Aware of this need (through long 
experience in making specials), 
SPS has developed a new high per- 
formance socket head cap screw 
available as a standard item in the 
UNBRAKO line. This is the new 
K16, offering twice the fatigue 
strength of a regular UNBRAKO 
and four times that of an ordinary 
socket head cap screw. 
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New UNBRAKO K Series fasteners 
are presently available as socket 
head cap screws—sizes # 8 through 
14 in. diameter in 8740 A.Q. steel. 
Other materials, other configu- 
rations in the K Series will be 
announced shortly. See your au- 
thorized industrial distributor for 
further details. Or write STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL Co. for new liter- 
ature. INDUSTRIAL FASTENER 
Division, SPS, JENKINTOWN 48, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


where reliability replaces probability 


Foreign Workers Fringe Benefits Top U.S. on Percentage Basis 


Labor Costs in Manufacturing 


Total 
Hourly 


Hourly 
Wage 


Fringe 

B unefits 
% of Wages 
$. ' $. 


France 
West Germany 


* Estimated 


New York — Fringe benefits, 
aS a percentage of wages, are 
substantially greater overseas 
than in the U.S.—and thus help 
to narrow the gap _ between 
domestic and foreign labor costs. 

A recent study on comparative 
fringe benefits (the December 
letter of the First National City 
Bank of New York) shows that 
fringe benefits in European 
countries average some 38% of 
hourly pay—compared to our 
20% % (see table alongside). 

This pulls total European labor 


costs up to 30% of the U.S. 
level on the average—from the 
26% of U.S. pay that European 
labor averages on a_ straight 
wage-rate basis. 

Among the fringe benefits 
common in other countries are 
family allowances and lodging 
contributions, both almost un- 
known in the U.S. Also legally 
required social insurance and 
paid vacations and _ holidays 
frequently take a bigger propor- 
tionate bite out of employers 
overseas than in the U. S. 


Think Profit... 


HOLO-KROME THERMO-FORGED* SOCKET SCREWS HELP INCREASE PROFITS 
BY REDUCING INSPECTION REJECT AND IN-WARRANTY SERVICE COSTS 


Join other profit-conscious industrial leaders in tak- 
ing a long, hard look at the profit-eating costs of 
inspection rejects and in-warranty service. You’ll 
see why they’re turning to quality—in materials 
and components—to reduce costs and increase profit. 
Holo-Krome’s exclusive THERMO-FoRGED process 
produces socket screws of unmatched uriformity 
and quality . . . virtually free from flaws and hidden 
imperfections. Next time you order socket screws, 
think of final cost first. A few extra pennies spent 
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*Trade Mark of The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation 


on quality will save many hundreds of profit dollars 
by reducing the high cost of inferior fasteners. 


Like full details on how Holo-Krome quality can 
help increase your profit? See your authorized Holo- 
Krome distributor, or write for more information. 


HOLO-KROME 


Thermo-Forged* 
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SOCKET SCREWS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH AUTHORIZED HOLO-KROME DISTRIBUTORS 
THE HOLO-KROME SCREW CORPORATION © HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


The U.S. does top other 
countries, however, in private 
pensions and insurance contribu- 
tions. 

While only European countries 
are compared here, Japan is 
another prominent industrial na- 
tion where fringe benefits consti- 
tute a large part of total labor 
costs. Food, housing subsidies, 
and bonuses twice a year are 
among a number of benefits that 
have been integrated into the 
wage setup there. 

While the gap between the cost 
of labor in the U.S. and elsewhere 
is still great, it has been narrow- 
ing. Further evidence of this 
comes from data showing that 
foreign wage rates have, for sev- 
eral years, been rising faster than 
our own (see PW, Oct. 31, °59, 
p. 8). 

However, despite this fact, 
foreign competition grows more 
threatening. The reason: The U.S. 
has been losing its lead in pro- 
ductivity as overseas plants util- 
ize modern productive equipment 
on an increasing scale. 

A case in point was Cited re- 
cently by a highly-placed Wash- 
ington economist who noted: 
“Japan is producing at least one 
standard type of machine tool 
with 40% less man-hours than 
the U.S.” 


‘Moonlighting Is Waning 
Among U.S. Jobholders, 
Labor Department Says 


New York — “Moonlighting” 
or multiple jobholding is on the 
wane, according to latest Labor 
Dept. figures. 

From a record high of 5.3% 
of the total workforce who in- 
dulged in this practice in 1957, 
the rate fell to 4.5% last year. 
This compares with an over-all 
percentage of 2.9% in 1950, 
when moonlighting started to 
attract the attention of the eco- 
nomists. 

The Labor Dept. report shows 
that about 8% of all male clerks 
today hold more than one job. 
That’s more than any other oc- 
cupational group except male 
professional and technical work- 
ers where the rate is over 9%. 

Other groups where the in- 
cidence of “moonlighting” runs 
relatively high are: laborers, 
5.3%; craftsmen and foremen, 
5.1%; and operatives and kin- 
dred workers, 4.1%. The lowest 
rate—3.1%—is found among 
executives and proprietors. 


Gulf Oil Corp. Plans 
Huge Benzene Facility 


Philadelphia—Gulf Oil Corp. 
plans to build a multimillion-dol- 
lar benzene plant at its Girard 
Point refinery here. 

Construction of the plant is 
part of a general expansion pro- 
gram at Girard Point that calls 
for an investment in new plant 
amounting to $20-million by the 
end of 1961. A new oxo-alcohol 
plant has been built and is ex- 
pected to go on stream soon. The 
company also plans to enlarge 
petrochemical facilities at the lo- 
cation. 

The refinery technology labo- 
ratory at Girard Point, however, 
is going to be moved to Harmar- 


ville, Pa. 
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| Follow-Up: Letters and Comments | 


More Comments 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Thank you for inviting me to 
submit my comments for your 
“PURCHASING WEEK Asks” 
column (see page 11, “Do you 
feel vendors should bear the cost 
of follow-up telegrams on over- 
due orders?”). 

I am enclosing the views of 
some of our buyers and ex- 
pediters on this same subject 
with the feeling that each has 
something to offer as a solution 
to this problem: 

R. J. Campbell, expediter— 
“All purchase orders should 
carry a clause stating that in the 
event of slipped schedules any 
additional expenses incurred 
would then be charged to the 
vendor.” 

Tony Duchi, expediter—“I 
think a vendor should be 
charged. If he is uncooperative, 
the added cost may induce him 
to try to meet his commitments. 
If he is cooperative, he will 
usually call back with informa- 
tion on the order, therefore, 
sharing the cost equally.” 

Jim Perry, expediter—“Quite 
a few Eastern manufacturers 
have almost an indifferent or 
laugh-it-off attitude. Perhaps this 
attitude would disappear after 
having to pay a few telephone 
charges.” 

James J. Wright, senior buyer 
—*“I believe that where it takes 
excessive follow-up and a call to 
the factory becomes necessary, 
the factory should be held liable. 
I feel in most cases the jobber 
should not be held responsible 
for our call, but the manufac- 
turer should in all cases.” 

Art Martinez, senior buyer— 
“When the vendor is delinquent 
in delivery or there is a problem 
with the material after it is re- 
ceived and being held in Receiv- 
ing—Inspection, any method of 
communication should be at the 
vendor’s expense.” 

Wes Stephens, buyer—‘When 
a delivery schedule has become 
delinquent all correspondence 
and telephone conversations 
should be the manufacturer’s 
responsibility. This should apply 
also when a distributor has been 
involved in the transaction 

James H. Herman, buyer— 
“All such charges should be 
brought to the vendor’s attention. 
If he is charged for any addi- 
tional cost, I feel it would harm 


‘Buy-Utah’ Bill Expected 
To Get Legislative Okay 


Salt Lake City—Utah sup- 
pliers probably will gain a 5% 
advantage over out-of-state com- 
petitors in bidding on state and 
local government contracts. A 
“Buy-Utah” bill passes by the 
Utah House of Representatives 
is expected to clear the state 
senate and win approval by Gov. 
George Clyde. 

The 5% advantage would ap- 
ply only on the purchase of 
“supplies, equipment or mate- 
rials grown, produced, or manu- 
factured within” the state. The 
preference also would be given 
to non-Utah firms with offices 
or inventories within the state. 

Another section of the bill 
would require that direct speci- 
fications be written for each item 
purchased by making illegal the 
practice of specifying by brand 
name. 
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all further deliveries—the vendor 
will give longer delivery dates in 
order to meet them. This added 
time on delivery would mean 
money to the company.” 

Brad Ison, buyer—“We have 
to consider the vendor’s prob- 
lems. Would we be obliged to 
pay ABC Co. for having to ex- 
pedite our company on schedules 
we missed due to problems be- 
yond our control?” 

Fred R. Consiglio 

Director of Materiel 
Hallamore Electronics Div. 
Siegler Corp. 


NAPA ConventiontoFeature PopularWorkshops 


Chicago — Highlighting 1961 
NAPA convention activities 
again this year will be a series of 
“after-breakfast workshops.” 

The newly announced June 
4-7 convention agenda calls for 
three such workshops on Tues- 
day morning and three again on 
Wednesday morning. Sessions 
each day will be held simulta- 
neously. 

Joseph G. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, purchases and raw ma- 
terials, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, will moderate Tues- 
day’s after-breakfast workshop 


on “lease or buy.” At the same 
time Clinton Bishop, NAPA Dis- 
trict 5 vice president, and W. J. 
Pierce, supervisor, staff services 
division, purchasing department, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, will 
head “Scrap” and “Value Analy- 
sis” workshops. Wednesday 
workshops will cover “com- 
munications,” “Evalusting Ven- 
dor Performance,” and “Stand- 
ardization.” 

Convention activities will open 
with the annual “Inform-A- 
Show” on Sunday afternoon. 
Monday’s morning session will 


include talks by NAPA Presi- 
dent Paisley Boney; George A. 
Renard, associate editor for pur- 
chasing economics, Journal of 
Commerce, New York; and 
Charles H. Percy, president, Bell 
& Howell Co., Chicago. 

Afternoon sessions will be 
devoted to various commodity 
forums dealing with containers, 
fuels, metals, paper, and textiles 
and individual group meetings. 

P. A.’s also will hear speakers 
tackle subjects ranging from 
foreign buying to human rela- 
tions. 


“It’s the same expression he had at the plant the day he discovered 
how to lower the cost per 1000 pounds of steam.” 


When you buy coal to make steam, it’s the cost of the steam that’s important. And ISLAND 
CREEK PRECISIONEERED COALS can lower the cost per 1000 pounds of steam. For Island Creek 
starts with inherently superior southern coals, mines and prepares them by the most modern 
scientific methods to perform at top efficiency in your burning equipment. Our engineers would 
be happy to show you and your plant people the savings Precisioneering has produced for others, 
and what it can do for you. Write or phone. No obligation. 


ISLAND CREEK Precisioneered Coal 


You can depend on Island Creek ...a career company dedicated to coal 


ISLAND CREEK COAL SALES COMPANY, Chafin Building, Huntington 18, West Virginia . Chicago . Cincinnati 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Spendthrift Management 


Prosperity can be a snare for the unwary businessman, be- 
cause it sometimes lulls him into spendthrift ways, says George 
J. Tasso, of Ernst & Ernst, New York accountants. 

Managers tend to take a casual attitude toward 
overhead costs in times of plenty, according to 
Tasso, and to swing sharply to the opposite extreme 
in lean periods. In their zeal to make up for past 
excesses, managers may well cut valuable em- 
ployees from the payroll, leaving the survivors in 
a state of shock. 

To avoid such sharp swings of the pendulum, Tasso recom- 
mends that every company establish a long-term overhead 
cost control program. In a pamphlet prepared for the Small 
Business Administration, “Management Aids for Small Manu- 
facturers,” Tasso outlines a plan of action, which includes: 


(1) Advance studies that predict how much overhead will 
be added when the company takes on new equipment, expands 
its plant capacity, institutes make-or-buy changes, or builds 
up its sales and production schedules. 


(2) Adequate accounting systems to pinpoint current over- 
head costs. The keystone of the system should be a simple 
chart of accounts that gives you a running total of expenses 
by category for your department. 


(3) Timely management reports that compare current ex- 
penses with past experience and budgets based on forecasts 
of anticipated production, sales and costs. 


(4) A standing cost control committee that act as watchdog 
over all areas of costs, with particular attention on paperwork 
and administrative improvement procedures. 

Free copies of booklet No. 118 are available from SBA 
Field Offices, or from $.B.A. Washington 25, D. C. 


Independent Vs. Group Think 


Is the lone wolf inventor still an important factor 
in industrial progress, or do the research depart- 
ments of the big corporations have a virtual 
monopoly on the best ideas? 

The old argument about individual creativity and group 
effort is revived in two papers presented at the International 
Congress of the Society of Automotive Engineers. Lynn A. 
Williams, Anocut Engineering Co., champions the view that 
some of the best research ideas are hatched from the brain 
cells of the lone wolf inventors toiling obscurely in converted 
garages and cellar workrooms, for example, frequency modu- 
lation, color film, stainless steel, cellophane, aircraft jet 
engines, and many other modern inventions. Williams believes 


that the independent thinker has an advantage over the 
company research worker, because the big corporations are 
better at developing an idea than originating one—they are 
producers rather than innovators, he argues. 
A brave defense of group-think is made by C. W. 
Gardner, General Motors, who devotes his paper 
to a discussion of an organized intellectual activity 
called pyramiding. This method brings together 
personnel who are qualified to tackle problems in 
any given area. Ideas are kicked around by mem- 
bers of the group until a solution emerges “that is 
based on logic, solid mechanical principles and 
experience.” 
Main advantage of pyramiding, according to Gardner, is 
that it “will indicate the possible degree of success before any 
action is taken.” 


White Collar Shortage 


“White collar automation” will not reduce the ranks of 
clerical workers. Far from it, says Prof. Irene Place, of the 
University of Michigan School of Business Administration, 
who predicts instead that there will be a greater call for more 
and better trained office help as office automation spreads. 


During the Sixties, she adds, there will be a short- 
age of qualified people for the new types of clerical 
positions which are evolving from the mechaniza- 
tion of office routines. For example: “We will need 
170,000 data processing programers in the next 
decade,” she points out, “despite the progress which 
is being made with standardized and prefabricated 
programs for computers.” 


What can business and industry do to meet the challenge 
posed by this impending shortage of clerks with more technical 
knowledge? One solution, she suggests, would be to apply 
work simplification methods to all office routines. This involves 
studying an operation to eliminate all waste motion. The aim 
would be to refine a job down to its essentials, and to combine 
and rearrange all its operations so that they are “performed 
in a meaningful sequence.” 


“To develop the proper climate for work simpli- 
fication,” she goes on to say, “employes must be 
taught to appreciate the importance of their time 
and energy. They must be taught to conserve both. 
This can best be done in a cooperative atmosphere, 
stressing team performance and keeping employes 
informed about the reasons for changes in their 
working relationships.” 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU 


OLD METHOD: Vending machine dis- 
pensing flipper was made by fastening 
8 spring steel fingers (2 screws each) 
to a machined steel rod. 


NEW METHOD: Thin wire fingers are 
resistance-welded to rod cut from 5/16 
in. coiled steel wire. All drilling and 
machining eliminated. 


TECHNIQUE: 


Try designing with wire. 


SAVINGS: 
Part cost cut 66%. 


Source: E. H. Titchener & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 
Question asked by: R. B. Thomson, Purchasing Agent 


Jet Spray Cooler, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 


Do you feel vendors should bear the cost 
of follow-up telegrams on overdue orders? 
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H. M. Zimmermann, director of procurement, 
Kearfott Div., General Precision, Inc., Little 
Falls, N. J.: 


“Yes, I think it’s about time we in procure- 
ment make vendors and their salesmen shoulder 
their responsibilities. We've gone so far as to 
call our principal vendors in and notify them 
that we want weekly reports on the status of all 
of our open orders—that this is part of their 
obligation as supporting vendors. We have also 
told them that if we must make telephone calls, 
etc., on overdue or delinquent items, they would 
be made collect.” 


F. R. Consiglio, director of materiel, Hallamore 
Electronics Div., Siegler Corp., Anaheim, Calif.: 


“The problem of whether to ask vendors to 
share the burden of such expenses is a rather 
difficult one. Where a company is involved in a 
crash program and deliveries are of the utmost 
importance in meeting its schedule, I believe the 
vendor should pay for the telephone calls made 
necessary by his failure to meet a specific deliv- 
ery date. However, in other instances it may not 
be the vendor’s responsibility. Sometimes fail- 
ure to meet delivery schedules derives from his 
manufacturer’s inability to meet delivery sched- 
ules—a sort of chain reaction.” 


P. W. Stauffer, director of purchases, Triplett 
Electrical Instrument Co., Bluffton, Ohio: 


“There are occasions that warrant passing the 
expediting costs on. We feel justified in asking 
a supplier to pay for a telegram, phone call, or 
letter in answer to an expediting request made 
at our expense. Though a vendor may be mor- 
ally obligated to pay all costs, such procedure 
would sometimes strain relations unduly and 
make future contacts less congenial. It is not our 
policy to make collect expediting calls unless 
specifically requested by the supplier or unless the 
vendor has consistently refused to call or wire us 
an answer to our request.” 


Paul Drake, purchasing agent, Silver Steel Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


“Yes, I believe the vendor should bear the 
cost of follow-up telegrams, or any other cor- 
respondence relating to a past due order. I think 
such a practice helps promote better customer 
relations. When an order is past the delivery 
date, I feel that all the responsibility lies in the 
hands of the vendor—whether the material is be- 


ing shipped from his warehouse or some other 
source.” 


S. M. Howard, purchasing agent, Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del.: 


“As always, there are probably many instances 
where due to the nature of the business, this 
would be judged quite differently. It is my 
feeling that unless this happens quite frequently, 
the average purchasing agent would not worry 
about recovering the added expense. If any par- 
ticular vendor requires constant follow-up tele- 
grams, I would look for a more dependable source 
of supply. I think it is very bad taste to send 
any telegram collect regardless of the nature.” 


P. J. Martellaro, purchasing agent, A. S. Aloe 
Co., division of Brunswick Corp., (physicians’ 
hospital & laboratory equipment), Silver Springs, 
Md.: 


“By all means. I feel vendors should bear the 
cost of follow-up telegrams on overdue orders 
and in most cases we follow this procedure 
adamantly. This is especially so when they 
indicate on their acknowledgment copies that 
shipments will be made on a specified date and 
these delivery dates are not met.” 


This Changing Purchasing Profession .. . 


Eugene R. Coker was advanced from 
assistant purchasing agent to purchasing 
agent at Armco Div., Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio. John M. Leighton 
retired as supervising purchasing agent 
after 42 years’ service. William M. 
Schuck, assistant to the director of pur- 
chases, assumes the responsibility of pur- 
chasing ferro-alloys, an assignment for- 
merly handled by Leighton. 


E. R. COKER W. M. SCHUCK 


W. H. Harrison has been made man- 
ager, chemical purchasing, Tennessee 


Eastman Co., division of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Kingsport, Tenn. He is a past di- 
rector of the NAPA and a past president 
of the Tennessee Virginia Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 


E. J. Burke, Jr., has been elevated to 
purchasing agent, Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa. 
He replaces Earl J. Sour, who retired 
from the firm after 30 years of service. 


Irving Barash has taken the new post 
of director of purchasing with Bobbie 
Brooks, Inc., New York. He had been 
merchandise manager for Spiegel, Inc., 
New York. 


Thomas T. Habzda was promoted from 
production buyer to supervisor of supply 
purchases, Axle Div., Eaton Mig. Co., 
Cleveiand. 


Richard Grogan, assistant purchasing 
agent for Littleford Bros., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., was made purchasing agent. 


Here's 
LTL service 
that’s safe 

and i 


Whether you ship less-than-truckload or full truckloads, you 


can depend on McLean-Hayes 
perience to get your shipments 


careful handling and long ex- 
delivered on time and in good 


condition. Here are four good reasons for specifying this 


better service— 


1. Broad LTL Market Coverage 
2. Complete LTL Facilities 
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4. Personalized 


3. Proven LTL Experience 


LTL Attention 


Call your nearby McLean or Hayes terminal today. We think 
you'll like the treatment you and your freight receive! 
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FOR FAST LTL SERVICE 


SERVING MAJOR MARKETS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI * GENERAL OFFICES, BOX 213, WINSTON-SALEM, N.C, 


Purchasing Week 


P/W BUREAU CHIEF DONALD MACDONALD 


Focuses a Purchasing Spotlight 
On the Auto Capital 


A auto companies will report black-ink ledgers for 1960. 
This hasn’t happened in a number of years, and much 
is behind these balance sheets. Why, for example can American 
Motors make a profit on sales of between 300,000-500,000 


cars annually whereas Chrysler has in the past lost money selling 
twice as many? 

One answer lies in overhead. In creative engineering alone 
Chrysler employs 3,500 persons, backed up by another 1,700 
in directly related service functions. American Motors, on the 
other hand, put out its vehicles with a total force of 25 creative 
engineers. 

Chrysler has plunged into a make rather than buy program. 
American Motors, even in prosperity, has never deviated from 
the paying principle that suppliers can satisfactorily perform a 
large percentage of the design function. 

e - 7 

Most optimistic hope now is that 1.3-million passenger cars 
will be built and sold this quarter. The total is nearly 700,000 
units under last year, but that figure reflected recovery from the 
steel strike. 

Even some of the sales leaders have been hit by general retail 
malaise. American Motors, which almost all last year operated 


Rustmaster Metal Primer is 
27. more corrosion resistant 


CONVENTIONAL 
PRIMER AFTER 
300 HOUR TEST 


RUSTMASTER 
AFTER 
300 HOUR TEST 


Special wetting additive 
penetrates rust faster, more thoroughly 


Tests prove that RUSTMASTER is 27% more effective; 
it gives a stronger, more flexible, more corrosion- 
resistant finish. 

RUSTMASTER Tank and Structural Primer molecules 
—containing a special wetting additive*— penetrate all 
the way through rust, carrying both vehicle and anti- 
corrosive pigment to the bare metal surface. Corrosive 
air and moisture are forced out. 

RUSTMASTER Tank and Structural Primer dries fast. 


* Patent applied for 


Overnight recoat schedules permit rapid completion of 
maintenance painting. 

RUSTMASTER Tank and Structural Enamels provide 
an interior and exterior finish with exceptional resistance 
to weather and light chemical exposures. RUSTMASTER 
Heat-Resisting Finishes maintain protective qualities 
and appearances on heated surfaces up to 1200°F. 

The RUSTMASTER system can help you in your Pro- 
tective Maintenance Program. Write today for details. 


MAINTENANCE FINISHES DIVISION 


The Glidden Company 


900 Union Commerce Building e Cleveland 14, Ohio 


In Canada: 


The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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on an unprecedented three shift, 
six day basis has finally been 
forced to shut down for one week 
for the usual “realignment of 
production with dealer inven- 
tory.” The company also ad- 
mitted that when it returns to 
work, production schedules will 
be cut by 9%. This is the third 
production cutback for the firm 
in the last six weeks, and for 
some time AMC has been on a 
two shift, five day schedule. 


A total of 75,000 autoworkers 
face enforced idleness one time 
or another in February. Along 
with AMC, Ford shut down two 
assembly plants during the first 
week of February. Buick, Olds- 
mobile, and Pontiac scheduled 
shutdowns for this week, an ac- 
tion that has a like effect on the 
Fisher Body plants serving these 
facilities. Outstate, six B-O-P 
assembly plants will close the 
same week. 

Typical of industry problems 
are Rambler sales which slipped 
to 24,675 in January, compared 
to 34,949 for the same month a 
year ago. It was the first time 
in 40 months that the company 
failed to show an increase, and 
as a consequence, AMC’s widely 
touted bond giveaway does not 
apply to January buyers. 


Many fleet buyers tend to fol- 
low a discarded policy of the 
late Henry Ford and buy black, 
two-door sedans with a hand- 
shift transmission and maybe a 
heater. These end up as “dogs” 
on the back of the used car lot, 
where they are  wholesaled 
mainly to the Southern States. 
Statistics show that $150 spent 
on an automatic transmission 
alone would return $149 in 
higher resale value two years 
later. 

Why not harken to public 
preference in fleet buying? As a 
case in point, Studebaker has put 
out some facts on its most popu- 
lar models. Four-door sedans 
and station wagons outsell all 
other models by far, as does a 
six-cylinder engine combined 
with an automatic transmission. 
A brownish-gray color known 
as “Autumn Haze” is most popu- 
lar with white running a close 
second. Two-toning is in the 
minority. Most customers spec- 
ify a minimum of deluxe uphol- 
stery, radio and white-wall tires. 


No source is closer to grass 
roots on new car sales than auto 
dealers themselves. A Universal 
CIT Credit Corp. survey of 700 
dealers indicates that 534-mil- 
lion domestically-built passenger 
cars will be sold in 1961, and 
that 33% of these will be com- 
pacts. 


However, 40.2% of the deal- 
ers contacted reported a trend 
back to standard-size cars that 
would take effect in 1962 or 
1963. Reasons given were that 
customers seemed to miss the 
comfort of the larger size cars 
and were disappointed in the 
small differences found in price 
and operating economies. An- 
other surprising opinion uncov- 
ered by the survey was that the 
majority of the dealers felt that 
the advent of domestically built 
baby compact cars (such as 
Ford’s projected 100-inch wheel- 
base Cardinal) next year would 
not increase the over-all compact 


car market. 
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MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS SimcE ieee 


DRILLS sano REAMERS 


WHITINAT s BAHIIES | “A 


There’s more to the buy 
than meets the eye 


How do I know? We had a finish problem in reaming cast 
steel. Best finish we were getting was 150-175 micro-inch. 
We needed 60 or better. A W&B Service Engineer came in 
with one of their 1-1/16” Chucking Reamers. He checked 
feeds and speeds—finally came up with .011 per revolution 
and 60 SFM. He recommended a secondary grind on the 
chamfer to assure clearance, then added a second chamfer of 
67% . We were able to get and maintain a reamed finish of 
40-50 micro-inches. At the end of the day, the operator was 


getting all good parts and saving substantial time per piece. 
In a case like ours, W&B’s technical help, service and 
consistent reamer quality really convinced me that initial 
price is merely one factor. Find out for 
yourself . . . test W&B tools in your plant 
under your conditions. Call them in direct 
or through your industrial distributor. Do 
it today. See if you can’t get better results. 

PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION PROGRESS 


WHITMAN & BARNES 


se00e PLYMOUTH ROAD e 


PLYMOUTH, MICHI see 


The nearsighted MISTER MAGOO says... 
“1938? What magnificent memories. I gave that 
boy Corrigan his navigating instructions, and 
General Electric invented the reflector lamp. Happy 
birthday, G-E Reflector Lamps! Blast this carafe! 
How do they expect a man to get a cup of coffee?” 


© uPA 
PICTURES, INC, 


General Electric Reflector Lamps 
laugh off dirt and dust— 
send more light where it’s needed 


Now you can cut maintenance costs—and get more 
light overnight—without spending a penny for new 
lighting equipment or increasing your power costs. 

How? Switch to General Electric Reflector Lamps 
in your filament or mercury lamp systems. 

A pure silver reflector (or phosphor in mercury 
lamps) is sealed inside a specially shaped bulb where 
it can’t get dirty. It directs more light down on the 
job—day in, day out. You get all the light you pay 
for. Everybody gets more light, can do better work 
faster. 

Maintenance men seldom, if ever, have to clean 
fixtures. All they do is change burnouts—and the 
long, uniform life of G-E Lamps means changing can 
be done on a regular schedule. 


General Electric Filament Reflector Lamps (devel- 
oped in 1938) are available in 500-W, 750-W and 
1000-W sizes with pure silver reflectors (above). G-E 
Mercury Reflector Lamps (1952) come in 400-W 
(silver or phosphor reflectors), and 1000-W (phosphor 
reflector) sizes. Your General Electric Lamp distrib- 
utor can help you pick the best one for your business. 


Call him today. General Electric Go., Large Lamp 


Dept. C-12, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Foreign News in Brief 


Japanese Cargo Service 

Tokyo—States Marine Lines 
has inaugurated monthly cargo 
service from four Japanese ports 
to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. 
The trips will take approximately 
27 days and will leave from 
Kobe, Nagoya, Shimizu, and 
Yokohama. 


Cominco Names Distributor 


Quebec—Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has appointed Associated 
Metals and Minerals Corp. of 
New York and San Francisco as 
its exclusive U.S. distributor for 
pig iron. Cominco will offer 
foundry, bessemer, malleable and 
basic grades through its dis- 
tributor. 


Republic-Colvilles Pact 


Glasgow—Republic Steel Co. 
has signed an agreement for 
“mutual technical cooperation 
and assistance” with Colvilles, 
Ltd., Scottish steel manufacturer, 
it was reported. 

Colvilles Chairman Sir An- 
drew McCance called it the 
“first tie-up of its kind” between 
a British and American steel 
company. The agreement opens 
the way for reciprocal licensing, 
marketing, and exploitation in- 
formation as an extension of the 
exchange of technical informa- 
tion on special processes now 
getting under way. Colvilles is 
building a $162-million steel 
strip mill in Scotland which is ex- 
pected to be completed by mid- 
1962. 


Emerson Gets License 


London — Emerson Electric 
Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, has signed 
a licensing agreement with Dy- 
namo Electronic Products, Ltd., 
a subsidiary of Britain’s Metals 
Industries, Ltd. Emerson will 
manufacture the British firm’s 
complete range of industrial 
electronic control equipment in 
the U.S. The list includes ma- 
chine tool control systems, re- 
corder-controller instruments for 
process industries, and adjust- 
able speed drives. 


Yokogawa Wins Contract 


Tokyo—The Japanese electri- 
cal industry has won its first ex- 
port order for an a.c. network 
analyzer. Yokogawa _ Electric 
will build the $140,000 unit for 
Taiwan Utility Power Co. It will 
be delivered in the fall. Contract 
was won via international bid- 
ding. 

Capable of handling a twelve- 
generator unit, the analyzer is 
equipped with automatic control 
devices, load and capacitor units, 
as well as devices for automati- 
cally measuring transients and 
other phenomena. 


Alitalia Cargo Flights 


Rome—Alitalia Airlines will 
operate four cargo flights a week 
between Italy and the USS. 
through Shannon Airport in Ire- 
land. DC-7C cargo aircraft will 
make connections with Far East- 
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ern and South African services. 
The Alitalia all-cargo service is 
once weekly between Teheran, 
Beirut, and Rome, and twice 
weekly between Rome, Milan, 
Shannon, and New York. 


Canadian Pipeline Okayed 


Vancouver—Westcoast Trans- 
mission Co. received permission 
from the British Columbia gov- 
ernment to build a pipeline join- 
ing oil fields in northeastern 
British Columbia to Vancouver 


refineries. The 500-mile pipeline 
will run from Taylor, B. C., to 
Kamloops, B. C., where it will 
feed into the Transmountain Oil 
Pipe Line Co.’s big inch line to 
Vancouver. 

Westcoast will form a new 
company to build and operate the 
pipeline, which will cost $30-mil- 
lion to $35-million and have a 
capacity of more than 75,000 
bbl/day. 

Work on the line will begin 
May 1, with completion expected 
by the end of the year. 


Algoma Introduces Tough New Steel 
For Building and Bridge Construction 


Toronto—Algoma Steel Corp. 
hopes to grab a large share of 
the building and bridge con- 
struction business away from the 
cement industry with a new 
high-strength structural steel. 

Called G40.8, the new steel is 
said to provide a 20% increase 
in strength for most structural 
sections. It will cost about 3% 
more per ton than conventional 
carbon steel. 

The new steel also can be pro- 
duced in plate form for construc- 


tion of ships or for tanks and 
pipes that operate under pres- 
sure. 

First production of G40.8 is 
expected at Algoma’s new Sault 
Ste. Marie mill within the next 
two months. The mill will be 
able to roll wide-flange struc- 
tural beams up to 24 in. across. 

Algoma notes that it should 
be able to chew into Canada’s 
annual imports of about 250,000 
tons of large structurals with the 
new steel. 


Stainless “pie’— 


This customer, a fabricator of process equipment, knew 
it was wise to put the responsibility for filling this 


stainless steel order in the hands of a single producer— 
G.O. Carlson, Inc. He knew that our specialists, working 


with modern equipment, would make each item of the 
order “‘to specification.”” And he also knew that our 


delivery promise is a trust that we fulfill. 


For your order—or orders—of stainless steel plate 
and plate products, come to Carlson. Here skilled 
men, working with the finest equipment, are determined 


to match your every wish. 


Purchasing Week 
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Producers of, Stainless Steel 


144 Marshallton Road 
THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PLATES « PLATE PRODUCTS + HEADS + RINGS « CIRCLES + FLANGES + 
BARS AND SHEETS (No. 1 Finish) 


P.A.‘S DON HARD HATS for tour of U.S. Steel’s Fairless Works in Morris- 
ville, Pa. Pictured above is one-third of total 116, one of its 
largest field-trip turnouts, says New York Purchasing Agents Assn. 


| Newspaper P.A.’s Tackle High Newsprint Cost! 


Winston Salem, N.C.—News- 
paper purchasing agents can find 
avenues for reducing newsprint 
costs even though the price per 
ton still remains rigid. 

“There are many things we 
can do about the ultimate 
cost,” T. A. Corcoran, Louisville 
Courier-Journal & Times, told 
some 35 members of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Newspaper Pur- 
chasing Executives at their fourth 
annual conference here. 

Corcoran singled out getting 
what you pay for when you buy 
a ton of newsprint as one of the 


first approaches toward cutting 
costs. Few buyers, he reported, 
actually are receiving paper with 
an average basic weight not ex- 
ceeding 32 lb. 

To get the number of pages 
one is entitled to from each ton 
of newsprint, he advised keeping 
a production record that gives 
net weight of the paper actually 
used in printing the number of 
papers produced. “Before dis- 
carding the idea,” he told the 
group, “think of the possible 
saving of approximately $21,000 
if you use 10,000 tons a year.” 


--- EASY TO FABRICATE 


Shear it, form it, weld it. A. W. Super Diamond is easily 
fabricated with standard shop equipment. Non-directional 
pattern matches up from every angle. 


--- EASY TO CLEAN 


Sweep it, hose it, mop it. Unique pattern lets water drain off 
in all directions. No pockets to hold dirt or water. A. W. 
Super Diamond is the easiest-cleaning floor plate. 


... NON-SKID 


No slide, no slip, no skid. A. W. Super Diamond puts your 
plant on a safe footing. Use it on steps, ramps and walkways 


—it provides traction even when wet. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN SD-S13 


ey 


SUPER DIAMOND 
FLOOR PLATE... 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. - STEEL PRODUCERS WITH THE CUSTOMER IN MIND 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia « New York « Los Angeles « 


Cincinnati « Cleveland « 


Detroit « Houston « Pittsburgh « Richmond « St.Paul « San Francisco « 


Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, Canada: A. C. Leslie & Co., Ltd. 
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Boston « Atlanta 
Seattle 


Corcoran emphasized that 
eliminating newsprint waste of 
all kinds was another important 
avenue toward reducing its cost. 
He cautioned against passing up 
small savings “because five sav- 
ings of 20 tons each are as valu- 
able as one saving of 100 tons.” 
Among areas in which substan- 
tial waste savings could be ac- 
complished he suggested: 

® Increasing roll diameters. 

@ Checking wrapper weight. 

®@ Eliminating two top heads 
and top band wrapper operation. 

@ Wrapping two half-size rolls 


}in a single package. 


Corcoran also focused atten- 
tion on handling costs as another 
area in which costs savings could 
be affected. Careful handling of 
rolls in the press room and care 
in handling waste paper, he 
stressed, all serve to reduce the 
net amount of the newsprint bill. 

The three-day session covered 
all phases of newspaper buying 
with the accent on cost reduction. 
NAPA President Paisley Boney, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Greens- 
boro, N.C., also spoke to the 
group. 

Daniel J. Lewis, 
Science Monitor, 


Christian 
Boston, was 


D. J. LEWIS 


elected chairman of the news- 
paper purchasing executives. 
Other officers include: Larry 
Nash, Cincinnati Enquirer, Ist 
vice chairman; Warren L. Swartz, 
Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., 2nd 
vice chairman; Harvey Korthals, 
Milwaukee Journal, secretary- 
treasurer. Owen OD. Lewis, 
Journal & Sentinel, Winston 
Salem, N. C., became a member 
of the executive committee. 


Stepan Chemical to Make 
Two Antiknock Additives 


Northfield, Ill. The Stepan 
Chemical Co. plans to become 
the third U.S. company to manu- 
facture tetraethyl lead and tetra- 
methyl lead, two antiknock gaso- 
line additives. 

In a_ switch from normal 
procedures, the technical know- 
how for making the additives 
will come from abroad—in this 
case from an Italian company, 
Societa Lavorazioni Organiche 
Inorganiche. 

The Italian concern will train 
personnel to operate the plant 
and will have an equity in the 
manufacturing operation, but 
Stepan will have the principal 
interest. A site for the plant has 
not yet been chosen. 

The only other U.S. com- 
panies now making the two 
additives are E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and the 


Ethyl Corp. 
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Industry News in Brief 


Owens-Illinois Builds 


New York — Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. will build a new shop 
for the production of mold equip- 
ment at its Durham, N.C., plant. 
The 46,000 sq. ft. facility is 
scheduled to be in production 
by July. 


Lau Blower Expands 


Dayton, Ohio—The Lau Blower 
Co. has purchased the Meier 
Electric and Machine Co. of In- 
dianapolis, manufacturer of pro- 
peller blades. Lau is a major 
producer of blowers for air con- 
ditioners and furnaces. It also 
produces attic and household 
fans, medicine cabinets, range 
hoods, and plastic shipping con- 
tainers. 


Worthington Distributors 


Harrison, N. J.—Worthington 
Corp., leading industrial manu- 
facturer, has appointed four new 
distributors of mechanical power 
transmission products: Webb 
Pump Co., 252 West Grand, Es- 
condido, Calif.; Marine and Ship 
Supply, Inc., 390 Jefferson St., 
San Francisco, Calif.; S.A.LS. 
Bearing Supply Co., Rt. 1, Dos 
Palos, Calif.; and  Marshail 
Supply and Equipment Co., 920 
East Archer, Tulsa, Okla. 


New Armstrong Plant 


Hanford, Calif.—A new plant 
capable of turning out 2.5-mil- 
lion tires annually is being built 
here by Armstrong Rubber Co. 
The $25-million facility is sched- 
uled for completion in early 
1962. The plant will contain 
more than 1-million sq. ft. and 
cover 80 acres. Provisions are 
being made for the addition of 
465,000 sq. ft. of factory and 
warehouse at a later date. 


American Potash Builds 


Aberdeen, Miss.—American 
Potash & Chemical Co. expects 
to complete construction of a $5- 
million manganese metal plant 
here in November. The plant will 
be American Potash’s first fully- 
commercial manganese metal op- 
eration, although the company 
has produced the material on a 
pilot plant scale. 


Carpenter Steel Expands 


Los Angeles—Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa., has tripled 
its facilities in Southern Cali- 
fornia with the opening of a 
$300,000 warehouse and spe- 
cialty steel center here. The ex- 
pansion is part of a national pro- 
gram in which Carpenter has 
built new service centers and 
warehouses in Cleveland and 
Philadelphia and a sales office in 
Dallas. 


Raytheon Buys Trans-Sil 


Waltham, Mass.—Raytheon 
Co. plans to increase production 
of semiconductors with the ac- 
quisition of Trans-Sil Corp., 
Englewood, N. J. The purchase 
already has been approved by 
the directors and stockholders 
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of Trans-Sil and by Raytheon’s 
directors. Raytheon stockholders 
have yet to act. 

Trans-Sil’s principal product 
is a line of silicon rectifiers 
ranging in power from one to 
1,200 amperes and up to 50,000 
volts. They feature a modular 
diode that facilitates the stack- 
ing and combining of units. 


Alcoa Forms Subsidiary 


Pittsburgh—In a move to 
broaden the market for alumi- 


num, a special subsidiary has 
been created by Aluminum Co. 
of America for sales to the resi- 
dential home building industry. 
The new company, Alcoa 
Building Products, Inc., will be 
headquartered here. Its primary 
function will be the distribution 
and sale of the parent company’s 
products, including siding, gut- 
ters, downspouts, and soffits. 


Adage Builds in West 
Fullerton, Calif. — An outlet 


for the West Coast will be built 
here by Adage, Inc., designer 
and manufacturer of data proc- 
essing equipment with head 
offices in Cambridge, Mass. The 
new facility will provide a full 
range of services to customers, 
including contract negotiation, 
applications engineering, and 
equipment and systems design. 


Refractories Center 


Springville, Utah—-The Re- 
fractories & Chemicals Div. of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., has established a new 
distribution center here that pro- 
vides one-day delivery service 


for customers in the Inter-Moun- 
tain area. A complete line of 
fireclay specialty products and 
basic refractories are stocked at 
the center. 


Equipment Firm Sold 


Chicago—The Office Equip- 
ment Co. of Chicago, a promi- 
nent name in office and furniture 
equipment for 35 years, has been 
purchased by a relative new- 
comer to the field, Riha, Peter- 
sen & Vail, Inc. RP&V, which 
began operations just five years 
ago, plans to continue the com- 
bined operation under the Office 
Equipment Co. name. 


How Wilson Jones Stock “Snap-A-Way” 


Request For Quotation Form 
Saves You Time And Money 


1 


Buyer fills in the original with names of all 3 sources 
invited to bid. Note space for recapping all bids received. 


2 


Jones & Co. 


4 


Copy No. 1 is sent to 
for example: Smith 


Copy No. 2 is sent to second source: 


Copy No. 3 is sent to the third source: 
Brown & Co. 


ASK FOR 3 BIDS WITH 1 TYPING. This new 4-part [GrayLine] “Snap-a-Way” stock form 
can be used as is or imprinted with your own company name. Each source asked to quote 
sees only his name and buyer’s specifications on his copy, while all 3 names appear on 
original copy kept by purchaser. Ask your office supply dealer for Wilson Jones form 44-152 
or write for free sample on your letterhead. 


© Copyright 1961 W. J. Co 
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122 E 23RD ST., NEW YORK 10 


WILSON JONES 


200 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO 6 * 


New England P.A.s Discuss Cases 
At Advanced Management Seminar 


Boston — Thirty-one purchas- 
ing executives matched wits and 
experience in solving problems at 
a weekend special advanced 
management seminar sponsored 
by the New England Purchasing 
Agents Assn. 

Considered a first in NAPA 
annals, the seminar was based on 
the case history method. Dr. 
Howard T. Lewis, professor em- 
eritus, and Wilbur B. England, 
professor of business administra- 
tion, both of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, directed the session at the 
University Club here. 

At the start, Lewis advised the 
group to forget they were pur- 
chasing agents and to think as 
top business executives, using 
their experience and individual 
know-how to guide them in arriv- 
ing at solutions. 

The six cases, taken from real 
life with only the names of the 
people and places changed, cov- 
ered many aspects of manage- 
ment besides purchasing. 

Each was first studied indivi- 
dually for an hour and then dis- 
cussed in small groups of six or 
seven. This was followed by 
further discussion and analysis in 
a larger group with one or both 
professors. The final solutions 
were reviewed by the professors 


DaytonAssociationMeets 
Jointly With Sales Group 


Dayton, Ohio—P.A.’s and sales- 
men rubbed elbows at a joint 
meeting of the Dayton Purchas- 
ing Agent’s Assn. and the Dayton 
Sales Executive Club. 

More consideration for each 
other’s problems was the con- 
sensus Of a lively session on 
“What Do Sales and Purchasing 
People Expect From _ Each 
Other?” at a pre-meeting work- 
shop. The subject of purchasing 
and sales ethics dominated the 
discussion, which was moderated 
by T. R. Thompson, Aeroprod- 
ucts operations, Allison Div., 
General Motors Corp. 

Dr. Lewis Hailstones of the 
Economics Department, Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, was guest 
speaker at the meeting. He told 
the group that in spite of the 
recession and high unemployment 
in the last quarter 1960 was a 
good year, reaching the highest 
Gross National Product figure in 
history —$503-billion. 


Aims of Selling Discussed 


Rochester, N. Y.—“If you sell 
to me and you don’t know more 
about my needs than I do, you’re 
not ready to sell yet.” 

This was one of the points 
made by Dr. Arthur Secord of 
Brooklyn College, New York, 
before a joint meeting of 300 
local purchasing and sales people 
here. His audience included 
members of the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Rochester, the 
Industrial Buyers Assn. of Roch- 
ester, the Rochester Sales Execu- 
tive Club, and the Rochester 
Salesmen’s club. 

Dr. Secord objected to the type 
of selling where the public is con- 
stantly asked to change its brand. 
On the other hand, he applauded 
selling that changes the way 


people live. 


and compared with what actually 
took place. 

The advanced management 
seminar was the brainchild of 
Harold Bloom, materiel manager, 
Avco-Everett Research Labora- 
tory, Everett, Mass., and chair- 
man of the New England Assn.’s 
Professional Development Com- 
mittee. Winthrop E. Prescott, di- 
rector of purchasing, Kendall 
Co., Boston, and committee vice 
chairman, was general chairman 
of the weekend seminar. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSN. management seminar was attended by 31 pur- 
chasing executives. Group included four from Maine, three from Conn., 
one from R. |., two from western Mass., and rest from local area. 


| Classes Offered in L.A. 


Los Angeles — Local P.A.’s 
have a choice of ten evening 
courses in purchasing subjects in 
seven local colleges, due to the 
efforts of the professional de- 
velopment committee of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. here. 

Six of the courses cover gen- 
eral industrial purchasing; the 
rest include a full range of pur- 
chasing subjects including ad- 
vanced purchasing, purchasing 
mathematics, and _ specialized 
case studies in purchasing. 

Four of the purchasing courses 
are taught by local association 
members. 


Plastics Production Increased 


New York—Dow Chemical Co. and 
Monsanto Chemical Co. are planning 
major increases in plastics output. Dow 
will build a second polyolefin plant at 
Plaquemine, La., scheduled to start up in 
second quarter, 1962. 

Monsanto will raise the productive 
capacity of its low-density polyethylene 
plant at Texas City, Tex., by 30%—an 
estimated increase in annual capacity of 
30-million Ib. 

The new Monsanto facility will be 
able to produce larger quantities of poly- 
ethylene resins especially designed for 
specific markets, including coating for 
paper, foil and other sub-strata plastic; 
wire and cable insulation, and strong, 
high-clarity films. 


Tigers’ freight-only philoso- 
phy is nothing new to most of 
you. We’ve been flying your 
products since the day air- 
freight specialism began. 

And more and more of you 
are discovering that goods get 
to market faster...and safer 
... by Flying Tigers. 

We have a fleet of trucks 
that takes all the short cuts 
from door-to-airport, airport- 
to-destination. And as 
airfreight specialists, we use 
an exclusive nationwide tele- 
type system to keep tab on 
your shipment from the 
moment it leaves your hands 
till the receipt is signed. 

Our minimum rates are way 
under most other airlines, too. 
And we actually ship many 
items at less cost than rail 
express (and save up to four 
days in the bargain!). 


Compare these door-to-door 
delivery prices — per 100 lbs. 
Then specify Flying Tigers on 
your purchase orders. 


RAIL TIGERS 
EXPRESS DEFERRED 


24.00 15.34 


24.45 15.95 
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FREIGHT 
SPECIALISTS 


A Roundup of Timely Information 
Designed to Help You 
Make Better Informed Decisions in Your Private Life 


I: you applied for entrance in a college today, do you think you could make 
it? What about your children? 

Because of the enormous scholastic traffic jam that’s piling up, college 
candidates currently are getting more screenings than would-be movie stars. 
Whether you have children or not, you should know about these yardsticks: 
They’re a clue to the calibre of colleagues you'll be working with. 

Latest major measurement is a brand new Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, available to high school juniors. It lasts two hours, costs about $1, and 
will be given nationally this year on Oct. 17 and 21. The idea behind it is 
that high-scorers can try for a college a year earlier, while those who are a little 
wobbly have a year’s grace to bone up for the real College Entrance Exams. 


Remember this about “aptitude tests” in general: They are assessments of 
reasoning power. For example, candidates often get a question like this: 

“A school has 2, 3, or 4 classes each semester in physics with 20 to 30 
students in each class. If 10% of the physics students failed in one semester, 
what is the greatest number that could have failed?” 

The student who answers “12” shows good reasoning power—the kind needed 
to get through college. What his answer doesn’t show, though, is whether he 
will apply his abilities once he gets into the bigtime, or whether he’ll just loaf. 

Because of that, secondary-school report cards are a big factor in choosing 
college candidates, too. They show a student’s diligence and discipline over 
the haul. (Incidentally, they also show how weli a parent has supervised his 
children; so watch those report cards.) 


As for the latest data on the money side of a college education: Government 
researchers figure that the bare annual cost is $1,600 in public institutions, 
$2,300 in private, and is rising at the rate of about $100 a year. 

How much of this can you afford? The College Scholarship Service has 
just worked out a yardstick on your total amnual ability to pay, based on income 
and assets. First, look at what you can pay annually in relation to family size: 


Income Before Taxes Number of Children in Family 
2 3 4 


$ 550 
650 

800 

900 
1,050 
1,200 
1,300 
1,525 
1,700 

53 1,800 


$ 725 
850 
975 

1,125 
1,325 
1,525 
1,700 
1,900 


Now look at your annual pay-ability in the light of your liquid assets (cash 
and investments, plus one-half the equity in your home, one-half the loan 
value of your life insurance, and holdings in a business of your own; subtract 
$4,000 plus an emergency allowance for each family member): 


Liquid Assets Number of Dependent Children in Family 
1 2 3 4 


$ 25 0 0 oO 
128 $ .85 $ 88.3 2 §$ 
225 165 125 95 
325 250 200 155 
475 375 305 250 

20,000 870 725 615 535 

30,000 1,715 1,480 1,310 1,180 


Add the two computations, and you'll find approximately how much annual 
support reasonably can come out of your own pocket. 


$6,000 

8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
15,000 


Your children can help with college bills by working in summer (in fact, 
26% of college expenses are footed by students on the average; parents pay 
41%; savings contribute 20%; and 13% comes from loans, scholarships, etc.). 
In estimating what your youngsters can earn in summer, here’s a guide: 

© Boys may be able to save as much as $300 the summer before entering 
college; $350 the following year; and $400 thereafter. For girls, the comparable 
figures are $200, $250, and $300. 


* * * * * 


Now that Social Security regulations have been revised you might well: 

1. Ask your Social Security office for a free booklet entitled “Your Social 
Security.” Note particularly the new rules on earnings after retirement; reduced 
eligibility time; and earlier disability benefits. 

2. Check the accuracy of your account. Bookkeeping errors are subject to 


a statute of limitations of 3 years, 3 months, and 15 days. So an inspection 
every three years is wise. 
* * * * * 


If—like many of your fellows—you are a fund-raiser for your church, charity, 


etc., here’s a tax hint that may be a valu- 
able persuader: 
Point out to potential donors that their 
contributions need not be strictly cash. 
Donations of books, paintings, property, 
etc. (which your organization later can 
sell) may be just as acceptable—and the 
donor could get this tax break: 

He can deduct the current fair-market 
price (which often is higher than the 
original cost). Thus both you and the 
donor are likely to come out well. 


* * * * 


Two weeks ago (Jan. 30, pp 14-15), 
PURCHASING WEEK reported the latest 
standards for industrial and white col- 
lar lighting. Want to know what the 
comparable figures would be for your 
own home? Here they are: 


Foot- 
Activity candles 
Card playing 
Casual reading; easy sewing; makeup; 
easy musical score 
Kitchen and laundry 
Heavy reading, sewing, or music; shav- 
ing; benchwork 
Fine sewing; hobby work 


STOP 
BUYING 
ENVELOPES 


oe 
- . 


Whether you sign purchase or- 
ders or business letters, you've got 
a big stake in the envelopes your 
company uses. 


Why is envelope buying so im- 
portant? Because getting the right 
envelope can make a big dollar- 
difference in the operation of a 
business. 


The right envelope is right in qual- 
ity, design, construction and tai- 
lored to its job. It performs without 
waste! No stuck flaps or windows. 
Trouble-free inserting. Jam-free me- 
tering. Speedier mail room han- 
dling right down the line. 


How to select the right envelopes? 
Get in touch with your Tension rep- 
resentative. He’s a specialist, with 
the accumulated know-how of thou- 
sands of envelope problems eco- 
nomically solved. His time costs 
you nothing. His advice can pay 
you well. 


Want new envelope ideas? Send for 
FREE Idea Kit. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CorpP. 
817 East 19th Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Kansas City + St. Louis » Ft. Worth * Memphis 
Minneapolis *« Des Moines * So. Hackensack 


362 
Tersion Envelope Corp. 
817 East 19th St. 


Kansas City 8, Mo. = 


Please send me Envelope idea Kit No. 4 


Name 


Company. 


Address 


City 


Washington Both private 
and for-hire truckers are taking 
strong exception to some of the 
recommendations of a _ Senate 
study group which has called for 
sweeping changes in government 
transportation policy. 

The Private Carrier 
ence of the American 
Assns. has expressed 
able opposition” to 
posals by the 
group: 

@ That private carriers, though 
not subject to government regula- 
tion, be required to register with 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

@ That Congress redefine pri- 
vate carriage to restrict such 
carriers to hauling goods they 
actually own. This is intended to 
eliminate “gray area” operators 
who masquerade as private car- 
riers but in fact perform for-hire 
services. 

@ That private carriers be pro- 
hibited from hauling on a for- 


Confer- 
Trucking 
“unalter- 
these pro- 
so-called Doyle 


Truck Council Agrees 


The Private Truck Council 
of America, which just com- 
pleted a convention session in 
Dallas, also left little doubt 
that it will oppose some of 
the sweeping changes recom- 
mended in the report prepared 
under the supervision of John 
P. Doyle, a former Army 
transportation expert. 

Although it indicated it 
would need more time to 
study various proposals in de- 
tail, the PTCA did go on 
record against enactment of 
any reorganization of federal 
regulatory agencies in the field 
of transportation except 
through “normal Congres- 
sional channels.” Various 
committees will study the 
Doyle recommendations and 
report to the council’s board 
of directors before the group 
takes an official point-by-point 
stand. 


hire basis commodities which are 
exempt from government regula- 
tions, mainly farm produce. 

Private carriers fear that a 
registration requirement, though 
innocuous on its face, would be 
the opening wedge in a drive to 
bring them under economic regu- 
Jation. 

They have the same fear over 
the proposed redefinition of pri- 
vate carriage. While they con- 
demn gray area operators, they 
believe that a change in the 
definition would lead to a har- 
rassment campaign against pri- 
vate carriers under the guise of 
an attack on illegal trucking. 

As for exempt commodities, 
some private carriers would be 
hit in the pocketbook by being 
forbidden to haul them. Affected 
would be carriers who find it 
difficult, after sending out their 
freight, to arrange for a return 
load. To avoid uneconomical 
empty runs, they sometimes carry 
exempt commodities. 

For-hire truckers, through the 
ATA Executive Committee, are 
opposing the rate-making recom- 
mendations of the Doyle group. 

The Doyle group believes com- 
mon carrier industry cannot re- 
main healthy unless rates cover 
costs. Its proposal is aimed at 
preventing unreasonable rate 
slashing to undercut competition. 

The truckers, who have been 
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hard hit by selective rate cutting 
on the part of railroads, welcome 
the aim of this proposal. But they 
traditionally have held to the 
idea that rates should reflect not 
only cost but also service. 

While the Doyle group would 
oppose railroad rates which do 
not reflect full costs, it at the 
same time supports the railroad 
stand that cost rather than value 
of service should be the prime 
consideration in ratemaking. 

The ATA executive committee 
also opposed the Doyle group’s 
recommendations that Congress 


Truckers Map Fight Against Transport Moves 


relax restrictions on railroads en- 
tering competing fields of trans- 
poration and that the interchange 
of freight between rails and 
motor carriers be made manda- 
tory. The committee said truck- 
ers favor and encourage volun- 
tary interchange but do not feel 
the practice should be made 
mandatory. 

The committee deferred action 
on proposals by the study group 
for creation of a department of 
transportation, a super transpor- 
tation regulatory agency and a 
special transportation court. 


INDUSTRIAL STORAGE is possible future use for this portable, all-plas- 
tic, 80,000 cu. ft. geodesic dome. Structure was built by Tool Research 
& Engineering Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif., to military specifications 


How this new team of IBM Supplies 


IBM SUPPLIES SPECIALIST—uniquely trained to assist you in solving supplies problems 
promptly, efficiently and to your best advantage. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


New Books 


Russian Science in the 21st Century. 
Edited by Sergei Gouschev and Mil- 
kail Vassiliev. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 222 pages. 
Price: $4.95. 


Twenty-nine top Soviet scien- 
tists take the reader on a guided 


of their projections include: the 
electric power picture of 2007; 
oil through automation; bloodless 
surgery; the revolution in in- 
tellectual work; and travel of 
the future. 

Many of the developments de- 
scribed here—airborne taxis, 
nightless cities, etc—are already 
proved feasible. 


PLASTICS HEAD INTO ANOTHER PACKAGING FIELDS: Blow mcided 
polyethylene bottles are expected to take over major shure of bleach 
market. Plastics now have over 80% of liquid detergent containers. 


tour of the fantastic world of the] with 
future, with detailed predictions| science, and the 
of automatic factories, clinics for}recent developments that form 
supersonic surgery, atomic power| the basis of the forecast is world- 
plants, and much more. 


The publication deals largely 
technology and applied 
discussion of 


Some | wide. 


When it comes to cards, magnetic tapes or 
control panels, the IBM supplies specialists 
know—as few men do—just how to meet your 
needs. IBM supplies specialists are true ex- 
perts...qualified by intensive training in IBM 
schools, plants, and design centers...qualifiea 
by extensive field experience. 

Equally important, they represent a com- 
pany that is unsurpassed for: 


PROMPT SERVICE—IBM offers you same-day de- 
livery on control panels and magnetic tapes, 
to meet emergency needs. In addition, through 
its nation-wide manufacturing and warehous- 
ing facilities, IBM can service promptly the 
card needs of any customer in America. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE—Through its network of 
Card Design Centers, IBM can assist you in de- 
veloping card designs that will improve card 
handling techniques, reduce card consump- 
tion, and contribute to the economy of your 
data processing operations. As for control 
panels, your IBM specialist can help you profit 
from the ideas and experiences of others who 
have solved problems similar to your own. 


PRODUCT QUALITY—IBM supplies are made to 
precise specifications which have been de- 
veloped over more than 40 years of research, 
testing and performance analysis. 


CUSTOMER EDUCATION—T hrough IBM’s Customer 
Education Centers as well as through plant 
tours, supplies seminars and informative 
literature, IBM offers you an unsurpassed op- 
portunity to achieve competence in the use 
and care of IBM cards, tapes and panels. 


PRODUCT RESEARCH—10 assure you the best sup- 
plies products possible, hundreds of IBM engi- 
neers and technicians work full time to de- 
velop new, improved products and techniques. 


The next time you are in the market for 
punched cards, magnetic tapes, or control 
panels, call your IBM office. Talk to the IBM 
supplies specialist—an expert backed by ex- 
perts—a man whose main job is to improve 
the return on your data processing investment. 


IBM DATA PROCESSING 
® 


Specialists can help you 


DESIGN ASSISTANCE—you can profit by the 
ideas and experience of others who have suc- 
cessfully solved problems similar to yours. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—control panels deliv- 
ered “off-the-shelf” to meet your emergency 
data processing needs. 


LONGER TAPE LIFE—assured by the unique 
IBM quality control program for new magnetic 
tape, plus an exclusive retest service which 
increases the life of your present tape by 
over 50%. 


From the 


Manufacturers 


Roll Formed Shapes 


Describes techniques used in 
roll forming shapes from brass, 
aluminum, zinc, copper, stainless 
and carbon steels, vinyl-coated 
metals, etc. Dimensional drawings 
illustrate company’s line of stand- 
ard angles, standard channels, 
angles with weld projections, and 
more. Bulletin No. 760 (36 
pages). Roll Formed Products 
€o., Oakwood Ave., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Metal Fittings 


Describes complete line of 
steel, brass and aluminum metal 
fittings for flexible plastic pipe, 
plus polypropyiene, styrene, ny- 
lon, etc. fittings for plastic pipe. 
Also included are water hammer 
eliminators, torque resistors, 
motor pump supports, and more. 
Campbell Mfg. Co., Boyertown, 
Pa. 


Adhesives 


Contains a thorough discus- 
sion on selection and application 
of adhesives, bonding _ tech- 
niques, testing methods, and a 
glossary of adhesive terms. 
Features a listing on most com- 
mon causes of bond failure and 
also gives information on quality 
controls for bonding. Bulletin 
#701 (20 pages). Adhesives 
Dept., Raybestos - Manhattan, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


It IT CAN BE 
FORMED FROM 
STEEL, BRASS, 
ALUMINUM or 
STAINLESS 


a quote from ETASCO 
can put money in your 


pocket. 


BLANKING 
PIERCING 
FORMING 


TAPPING 


SPOT 
WELDING _/ 


done at 


a profit 
to you 


[ ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 


successful ironworks is located 
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What Ford Does With Surplus Machinery 


Plant A 
Surplus Available 


Division 
Management 


Price and Reason for 
Disposal Information 


Central Surplus 
Disposal 


| [Market Information | 


Record Specs on IBM: 


| All 
Divisions | Overseas | 
[Tee Management 

Approval to Sell 


o cian... . 
| Dealer | Smaller Company | 


Shaded area shows where intramural use of surplus is first tried. 


SURPLUS FUNNEL: Ford Motor Co. sold $1.5-million worth of 
used machinery in 1960 through Central Surplus Disposal setup 
pictured above. Three-man staff is at the heart of the system. 


CHECK OVERSEAS DIVISION. 


AUCTION IT THROUGH A DEALER. 


SELL IT DIRECTLY TO A DEALER. 


GIVE IT AWAY. 


Three Ways to Get the h 


Me P.A.’s spend a good bit of their time selling, rather than buy- 
ing. They are the men who dispose of surplus equipment and sup- 
plies, making arrangements for resale or re-use rather than the scrap pile. 

Although titles and organization vary, systems to get the best deal for 
useable equipment are almost identical. And the purchasing agent is a key 
man in the setup. 

When engineering-manufacturing declares a piece of material surplus for 
the needs of a particular plant, the purchasing department is informed. From 
there, disposal may take three routes: 

1. Circulation within the company, including foreign subsidiaries. 

2. Direct sale to another firm. 

3. Sale to a used equipment dealer. 


Circulation Within the Company 


At Worthington Pump Corp. the usual method for circulation within the 
company is to prepare specifications on the equipment and send them out to 
each division. If no request turns up within the divisions, the specs are sent 
to overseas subsidiaries. 

At Ford Motor Co., the disposal of fixed assets for all U.S. plants is the 
function-of a three-man staff at the Dearborn, Mich., central office. When 
there’s a surplus at any Ford plant in the country, it is the responsibility of 
the local management to pass the word along to the divisional management. 
The division screens all facilities within its jurisdiction to see whether the 
equipment can be put to use. If it can’t be used, the division refers the 
matter to Carlos Perdue, central office head of buying and disposing of 
machinery. 

Perdue initiates a company-wide screening program that sometimes 
involves overseas divisions as well. The screening involves use of IBM 
tapes to record information concerning the surplus equipment according to 
type and location, and to keep a running inventory. 

If the screening fails to turn up a taker, the local plant must give justifica- 
tion to upper echelon management for selling the equipment, along with an 
estimate of what the material is worth. The top executive level then gives 
the go-ahead to sell. As Perdue also gets a copy of the value estimate, he 
can constantly appraise market trends. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. has a program somewhat similar to Foid’s. It’s 
called “surplus utilization,” and the idea is for the P.A. and manager of 
each of Monsanto’s 22 domestic plants to alert the central purchasing office 


CIRCULATE IT IN YOUR OWN COMPANY. 
Another plant may need it. Your equipment saves an outside purchase. 


Foreign suppliers have longer delivery times. Your equipment saves time. 

SELL IT TO ANOTHER MANUFACTURER. 

A small fabricator may need it in a hurry. Your equipment goes up in value. 

An entire plant can be liquidated at one time. Your equipment moves faster. 

He has the contacts and is willing to bargain. Your equipment moves with less trouble. 
CHECK YOUR LOCAL P.A. ASSOCIATION. 


Mutual assistance may develop a good contact. Specs get wider circulation. 


As a charitable tax deduction, your equipment gets 100% fair market value. 
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Most Out of Your Surplus Equipment and Supplies 


in St. Louis whenever they have equipment they don’t need and that still 
might have some use elsewhere in the firm. The company estimates it 
already has saved some $200,000 through the program during the past 18 


months and that it will add another $500,000 in savings in the next three 
years. 


Selling to Other Firms 


Some companies sell surplus direct to other firms. But G. J. Ragozzino, 
head of Surplus Equipment & Supplies for American Cyanamid, observes 
that these cases often pinpoint another problem—that of the condition of 
the surplus. This is because other firms, particularly competitors, are more 
choosy. 

Union Oil Co.’s superintendent of Surplus Material Sales, F. W. McMul- 
len, Jr., underscores another problem: the expense of disposing of surplus. 
McMullen says, “We have developed a clientele of buyers over the years for 
most every item, and this list is constantly being augmented. In many cases, 
however, we must guard against spending $2 to recover $1.” 


Used Equipment Dealers 


Biggest contacts for surplus disposal are the used equipment dealers. 
Along with small fabricators, they enter the picture through bids for equip- 
ment advertised by the disposing firm. Or, more likely, the contact is on an 
individual basis with a phone call to the dealer. As in scrap removal, these 
transactions mean “where is, as is” and for cash. 

In surplus machine tools, for example, the dealer operates in two ways: 
by auction, which usually involves a plant’s entire equipment inventory, or 
by small lots. For auctions the dealer gets a commission and seldom does 
more to the equipment than show it to bidders. For small lot transactions, 
however, he may recondition or rebuild the machine tools before resale. 

The main point in contacting dealers, warns Ragozzino, is—tell the truth. 
“We don’t try to sell Brooklyn Bridges,” he told PURCHASING WEEK. “It’s 
still buyer beware, but also, seller beware.” The reason: A bad deal can 
easily backfire on the seller. You might get hit for a refund by an irate 
dealer, and lose him on future sales. 

Says E. N. Osterberg, purchasing director of Stewart-Warner Corp., 
“Dealers are pretty shrewd. They come in and look at the equipment, and 
make a bid. Usually, they are pretty fair, and what they offer is not too far 
from what we think we ought to get.” 

At S-W the P.A. who originally bought the equipment is the one who 
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Old hands at surplus disposal give these hints for maintaining your contacts with used 


equipment dealers: 


1. BE HONEST: A KILLING MAY BOOMERANG. 
See that the specs show actual condition and capabilities. A stung dealer will not 


come back, except to complain. 


2. BE ABLE TO MOVE FAST ON A DEAL. 


The dealer may have an immediate need for your equipment. You'll get a better 
price and be able to clean house more quickly. 


BE PRACTICAL: ASMALL RETURN IS BETTER THAN NONE. 
Waiting for an upswing in the market may defeat your purposes. And don’t expect 


a “like new” price every time. 


AVOID MISUNDERSTANDINGS: SHOW EXACTLY WHAT YOU'RE SELLING. 
Insure that the bidder knows exactly what's for sale and what you intend to keep. 


SEGREGATE THE USEABLE FROM THE SCRAP. 
A pile of parts does not make a machine. If possible, show it running. 


sells it. At one time, the firm had a specialist to handle surplus, but it found 
that the man who bought the equipment knew it best—its age, condition 
and value—and could come up with the best deal. 

Although cooperation among purchasing agents to move surplus is rare, 
such a setup is used by the Cleveland Assn. of Purchasing Agents. The 
group has a surplus commodity service available to members. P.A.’s send 
to the association office a list of surplus commodities. A board member 
approves the list, puts out a covering letter, reproduces both, and distributes 
the information to other members. Distribution covers all 6th District NAPA 
members. 

Interplay among dealers is more widespread. Through the Machinery 
Dealers National Assn., members have what amounts to interchangeable 
inventories. One dealer may have a customer for equipment not in stock, 
but by knowing what other dealers have on hand, can make the sale using 
the other’s inventory. ; 

“It’s a reciprocal setup, because even the biggest dealer cannot have every- 


thing,” explains President Richard M. Nathans, Kings County Machinery 
Exchange. 


Market as a Barometer 


The used equipment market brings mixed comments from dealers. 
R. Douglas Williams, Williams Machinery Co., says that in 90% of cases 
the curve of used sales follows the new equipment curve by 60 to 90 days 
and expects this trend to be true continually. Other spokesmen claim the 
used sales are an industry barometer, preceding the new by about six months. 

A Cleveland dealer insists that there is no normal relation between the 
pace being set by used and new equipment sales. A sales spurt in new equip- 
ment may help used equipment companies when the bulge of new orders 
pushes delivery dates back, forcing the firm with a rush order to turn to the 
used dealer. But, when times are bad, manufacturers just don’t buy. 

These are the times when it is valuable to have a smooth-functioning 
internal disposal program such as Monsanto’s. And in the case of the 
chemical company, high pressure management and motivation give it an 
extra push. 

No matter how detailed a surplus equipment disposal program is, it never 
gets off the ground if plant managers and local level P.A.’s hoard machinery 
long after they no longer need it or save it for emergencies that never arise. 

Monsanto recognized this, and decided a year and a half ago, after a 

(Continued on page 23) 
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(Continued from page 23) 
detailed study, that the right kind 
of push was needed to make its 
program more successful and re- 
duce losses On equipment not in 
service. And because all re- 
quests for new equipment clear 
the purchasing department, Mon- 
santo turned the job over to H. J. 
Heffernan, director of purchasing 
and traffic. From there, the as- 
signment to head the drive went 
to Robert E. High, a mechanical 
engineer with purchasing experi- 
ence. 


High realized that such a pro- 
gram needed the full cooperation 
of every plant. He visited the 
plants and explained his ideas. 
Setting a good example, he col- 
lected at the same time his first 
list of surplus items for the “of- 
fering catalogue” which is sent 
out every two months to some 
200 key employees throughout 
the firm’s 22 plants. 

High’s persuasion and _ the 
tightening of budget allotments 
got the program off to a solid 
start. Witness these scores: 


@One plant recently reported 
it had three compressors which 
were no longer needed because of 
a change in manufacturing opera- 
tion. Another plant, getting 
ready to expand, decided it could 
use them rather than buy new 
ones. Saving: $21,000. 

®A centrifuge which needed 
repair was reported as surplus. 
Instead of buying new, another 
plant spent $2,000 to have it 
repaired and still saved about 
$28,000. 

® From High’s surplus bulletin, 


another plant picked up an un- 
used fractionation column. 

“The advantage of a central 
clearing house to gather this in- 
formation is obvious. However, 
it would mean little without the 
complete cooperation of all plant 
purchasing agents and manag- 
ers,” High points out. “Unless 
they are willing to declare items 
surplus, there’s little I can do. 
It is very encouraging to see how 
all of the plants have become 
increasingly enthusiastic.” 

Purchasing director Heffernan 


The new generation of U.S. autos fends off corrosion... 
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GUARDED BY GALVANIZED STEEL 


Use of galvanized steel sheets in the automotive industry 
has increased by more than 700% since 1954—and more 
automotive applications are on the way. 


As a result of this growing addition to Detroit’s diet, both 
consumers and manufacturers are benefiting. To car owners, 
every pound of galvanized steel means more complete 
corrosion protection, added durability and savings in main- 
tenance. To manufacturers, galvanized steel’s simplified 
fabricating procedures bring reduced costs. Head and tail 
lamp housings, for instance, formerly required five or six 
steps when zinc plated or painted after stamping. Now 
they are moved direct from press to assembly line with 
their tight zinc coatings completely undamaged by fabri- 
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MIDWEST STEEL 


Portage, Indiana 


cation. This also applies to side members, rocker panels, 
front and rear rails and cross members. 


WEIRKOTE, IN PARTICULAR! One of the leading 
galvanized steels, Weirkote is widely used in the latest 
model automobiles. To the inherent strength, economy and 
versatility of steel, Weirkote adds enduring zinc protection 
via the modern continuous process. As a result, it can be 
worked to the very limits of the steel base without chipping 
or peeling. And it assures you long-lasting protection 
against corrosion. It is manufactured by two National 
Steel divisions, Weirton Steel Company and Midwest 
Steel Corporation. Write Weirton Steel Company, Weir- 
ton, West Virginia, for further Weirkote details. 


WEIRTON STEEL 


Weirton, West Virginia 


divisions of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Getting the Most Out of Your Surplus Equipment and Supplies 


is satisfied with the over-all re- 
sults as well. “We know that 
tighter budgets are causing 
project engineers to take a closer 
second look at surplus equip- 
ment,” he says. “Since much of 
it is of special design, the utiliza- 
tion is limited, but we are being 
constantly surprised how many 
new uses are being discovered.” 


Market Not Predicable 


Confusion over market predict- 
ability plays up an important 
point for the P.A. getting rid of 
surplus equipment. There’s not 
much opportunity for “playing 
the field” with your sales. Con- 
sequently, the highly organized 
surplus property departments 
rarely hold on to unneeded 
equipment for a better turn in 
the price cycle. The main idea 
is to get rid of the material. 

However, some P.A.’s report 
that if the bids taken on an ad- 
vertised disposal are too low, 
they will turn down all offers and 
negotiate with an_ individual 
buyer in order to get a better 
price. But these instances do not 
amount to waiting for a killing. 

For the same reason—to 
move surplus out of the way as 
fast as possible—there is little 
desire to recondition equipment 
before selling. American Cyan- 
amid at one time attempted a 
system of sprucing up its material 
prior to sale, but dropped the 
program as a waste of time. 

Segregate Surplus 

Best bet, according to experi- 
enced sellers, is to segregate sur- 
plus carefully and keep it present- 
able for bidders. And don’t try 
to sell scattered parts from the 
same machine. If a machine has 
to go, sell it in one piece to one 
buyer, or you might end up stuck 
with a stripped frame that no one 
wants. 

Another surplus paradox: “It 
is amazing,” comments Ford’s 
Perdue, “but it is sometimes pos- 
sible to sell equipment for more 
than its original cost 15 or 20 
years ago.” 

He adds that comparable new 
equipment today costs five times 
as much as it did 15 or 20 years 
ago. 

In sales that produce more 
than the book value of the equip- 
ment, the capital gains tax enters 
the picture to take a 25% bite 
out of the profit. When sold at 
a loss, however, a depreciable 
asset falls under an ordinary loss 
deduction. 


Disposing as a Gift 


But there is another possibil- 
ity in the tax setup for your 
surplus: give it away. At present 
colleges and schools are crying 
for machine tools, chemical 
equipment, and the like. And as 
a charitable gift to an institu- 
tion, your equipment’s tax de- 
duction is 100% of the fair mar- 
ket value. 

Automation may set the stage 
for even more mix-up in surplus. 
For example, in the auto indus- 
try, equipment now being sold 
is standard machine tool gear, 
but replacing it in many cases are 
specialized assembly lines that 
will be useless for other applica- 
tion. When this automated 
equipment has served its pur- 
pose, the problem will be to find 
an adaptation for an entire sur- 
plus plant. 
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| In the World of Sales | 


G. C. Pearce was appointed|tion and inspection service, Auto- 
assistant to the vice president|matic Sprinkler Corp. of Amer- 
in charge of sales, The Garrett|ica, Milwaukee. 
Corp., Los Angeles. 
z : - William W. Mastern has ad- 

Frederick B. Simmons has} vanced to regional sales manager, 
been named New England district | Beaver Pipe Tools, Inc., Warren, 
manager responsible for sales of | Ohio. 
electronic components and equip- 
ment, Distributor Products Div., Ralph Bolton was named dis- 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham,|trict manager in the newly 
Mass. established Atlanta district office, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Maxwell H. Reck was made} Pa. 
sales manager and W. G. Hurd 
was made assistant sales manager,} L. S. Thees has moved up to 
Jamesbury Corp., Worcester,|division vice president, general 
Mass. sales, Electron Tube Div., RCA, 


: New York City. 
Edward A. DeCosta has taken 


the post of sales manager of} Charles Thomas Nelson has 
atomic products, Baird-Atomic,|been assigned the post of man-| 7, 

Inc., Cambridge, Mass. ager of plumbing and heating 
field sales promotion activities, 
John E,. Bakes was elevated to| Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, 
manager, providing sales, installa- | Mich. 


(RITCO) FORGINGS 


uniform accuracy 
saves costly machining 


True to your blueprint and smoothly finished, Ritco Forgings 
require little or no machining and can be assembled readily 
with minimum fitting. Combined with these advantages, their 
forged-in toughness and great strength make them ideal parts 
for quality products. It will pay you to know more about 
Ritco “Bright Finish” Forgings. Send us your drawings and 
specifications for estimates. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL COMPANY 


1 wir seven eveent's soovammices | PURGHASING EARGUIN ES! Occ FUR fummamar... 
the most versatile business machine in 
the business world DOES MORE JOBS! 


On Wall Street, Michigan Avenue... Main Street U.S.A... .““Thermo- 
Fax’’ Brand Copying Machines are copying correspondence, address- 
ing labels, laminating, making statements, projection transparencies, 
and paper printing plates. Also, systems papers for as little as 2¢ a 
copy. Plus many more jobs. 

And all-electric ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines are delivering 
each job perfectly dry in just 4 seconds! 

The ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the business man’s business 


machine for one sound reason... does more jobs! See for yourself. 
Mail this coupon. 


ADDRESSING LABELS PROJECTION TRANSPARENCIES LAMINATING 
SYSTEMS PAPERS GENERAL COPYING PAPER PLATES 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING MACHINES 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. DFE-2131, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


At no obligation, I'm interested in information about 
how a *‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine can simplify 
the jobs mentioned above. 

Name_ 
Minnesota Affimine anv] company 
[MAnuracturing company! address 


+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


City Zone___ State 


THE TERM ‘*THERMO-FAX’’ IS A REGISTERED [] Check if you now own a “Thermo-Fax"”’ Copying 
TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY Machine. 


£ Need Special Machine Work—or Special Fasteners 


and Upsets? Our machining facilities are at your 
service. Let us know your requirements! 
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TAILOR-MADE FOR YOU! 


ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


“SYNTHETIC & NATURAL” 


Whatever your process or product, Plastics Division Phenol is tailor-made for it. Keep in mind that on/p 
Allied can supply you with every grade—both synthetic and natural. Our synthetic phenol is made to the 
most rigid specifications and is ideal for a// applications. In fact, not every producer can supply phenol pure 
enough for Nylon 6! Our expanded phenol production due this fall assures you of ample supply. And our 
new synthetic phenol storage facility in Toledo, Ohio, means we can furnish overnight tank truck service 
in both the East and Midwest. Let us present our complete phenol story to you—Purity, 

Overnight Service, and the savings which might be yours in the natural grades. 


MR. PURCHASING AGENT: for fast dependable supply and unsurpassed 
product quality, make the leader in coal-tar chemicals your source for: 


PHENOL USP (SYNTHETIC) ACETONE 
PHENOLS, CRESYLIC ACIDS, INDUSTRIAL AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
CRESOLS, AND XYLENOLS TAR BASES 
ELASTEX’ VINYL, PHTHALATE, NIACIN USP 
AND ADIPATE PLASTICIZERS ANTHRACENE 
ALPHA-METHYLSTYRENE (REFINED) CUMAR’ RESIN 


llied 
PLASTICS DIVISION hemical 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Barometers Signal a 
Continued Bearish a pw moicaton, DAYS SUPPLY AP w INDICATOR ORDER/SALES RATIO 


This measure shows the number of doys’ sales that con be filled with 


This measure shows how incoming business compores with shipments. 
current inventories. When low, it indicates a need to raise inventories 


A ratio over “1” indicates increasing backlogs; under “1” indicates foll 
e n e fa co n 0 m y @ step tt.ot is usually followed by a rise in industrial output ing backlogs. The higher the ratio the better the business outlook 
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New York—The new Admin- 
istration’s struggle to pep up the 
economy isn’t going to be any 
easy one—judging from contin- 
ued bearishness of most business 
barometers. Three indicators 
regularly reported on by PuR- 
CHASING WEEK have actually de- 
teriorated in the past few weeks. 


®@ Days’ supply—This measure 
is now hovering around the 68 
day level—the highest point in 
two years (see chart). 


@ New order-sales—The fact 
that sales have topped orders 
now for eleven out of the past 
thirteen months (see chart) has 
dropped backlogs to a 10-year 
low. 


@ Business failures — Latest 
levels put this key measure of 
business health at 63.4 failures 
per 10,000 firms—28% above 
a year ago. 


A look at the over-all 1960 
record of failure points up how 
sharply business has been hurt 
by the recession. Casualties ran 
some 10% above 1959, and 
even exceeded the 1958 reces- 
sion level by about 2%. 

On the new order front, the 
fact that bookings have lagged 
behind sales almost consistently 
over the past 13 months is par- 
ticularly disturbing. That’s be- 
cause the cumulative effect over 
that short period has added up to 
a sharp 11% drop in manufac- 
turers’ backlogs. 

Comments one business econ- 
omist, “Backlogs are the key 
figures to watch. Based on past 
history, I don’t see how we can 
expect a production upturn until 
unfilled orders start bottoming 
out.” 


Garment Workers Union 
Attributes Slow Sales To 
Weather, Caution, Styles 


Atlantic City—Textile union 
leaders are worried about the 
current sluggish trend in cloth- 
ing orders. That’s the point that 
stands out in a new report re- 
leased by Dr. Lazare Teper, re- 
search director of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Dr. Teper admits that the past 
few months haven’t been too 
good as far as sales go—and he 
traces it to three factors. 


@ Consumer caution. This had 
led to purchase delays, with 
buying done closer to the time 
of actual need. 


® Bad weather. The unusually 
cool spring and summer of 1960 
coupled with a warm autumn 
hurt sales. So have the recent 
blizzards and freezing tempera- 
tures over much of the nation. 


@ Fashion. Lack of a strong 
fashion trend has also acted as a 
drag on sales. 


Dr. Teper believes that these 
factors are making retailers over- 
cautious as far as ordering is 
concerned. He points out that 
a last minute Easter spurt 
(similar to the pre-Christmas 
rush of late December) could 
catch retailers with their shelves 
empty. 
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No tooling needed 
when you order just a 
few pieces. Economical 
for prototypes or ex- 
periment. 


sist, 3S ae 


SERVICE 


Se es esi Ml 


.-- MINIMUM 


Perfect for “more than 
a few”, but less than 
production quantities. 
Temporary tooling, 
simple dies and special 
presses keep costs 
down. 


COST 


You name it .. . we'll stamp it... 
exactly in accordance with the specs 
and degree of quality and finish you 

require. And we’ll save you 
money on any quantity one to 


Applies only when 
quantity, tolerance, size 
and contour factors 
justify our standard 
production method 
and/or nominal die 
charges. 


a million through the four 
Services described at the right. 


It all adds up to a distinctive Service 


ih 3 
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in Stampings. Special equipment, 
toolings and techniques, many 
unknown to ordinary stamping shops, 
have been perfected since 1913. 

The savings are passed on to you! 


All repeat orders are 
screened and re-evalu- 
ated as to specs and 
quantity—then the 
Method best for you is 
used. A routine pro- 
cedure—and the gain 
is yours. 


Want more details? Stampings 
Folder No. 4 contains helpful 
information for ordering most 
economically. Send for it. 


‘SY’ DIVISION 


¢ 
THE LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, INC. 
4702 UNION STREET, GLENBROOK, CONNECTICUT 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


FEBRUARY 13-19 


Horie: car prices showed further signs of tumbling in the 
U. S. last week when Rootes Motors cut its Hillman 
economy line in a range of $50 to $176. This followed a similar 
move by Renault, which reduced tags $200 per unit. 

Reason for the price slashes: slumping sales tied directly to 
competition from U. S. compacts. Steepest Hillman price cut 
was on four-door deluxe, now $1,699 P.O.E., East Coast. 
Biggest selling model, Hillman special, was cut $136 to $1,599. 
Smallest cut was on convertibles, now $2,099. New price of 
Hillman “Husky” (station wagon type): $1,579. 


Renault’s new East Coast prices: four-door sedan, $1,095; 
Dauphine, $1,385. Important features of Renault's move were 
(1) increased dealer discounts so that their profit wouldn't be 
affected, and (2) extending warranties from 6 to 12 months, or 
12,000 miles. : ; 

Price cuts by other foreign manufacturers, particularly in the 
low-priced field, were expected by many industry observers, 
especially if current speculation that Ford will build a smaller 
car, probably a four-cylinder model similar to its English-built 
Anglia, pans out. However, a check of several companies— 
Volkswagen, Standard-Triumph, and others in that price range— 
indicated no immediate price moves were in the wind. 

. - ° 


The price edge which has made many European products 
attractive to U. S. buyers may soon be disappearing. That's the 
prediction from a major distributor of foreign chemicals. 

The European supplier is becoming increasingly sensitive to 
the growing unpopularity in the U. S. of underselling American 


companies, Guenther I. O. Rue- 
bcke, president of Hostachem 
Corp. told the NAPA’s Chemical 
Buyers Group in New York City. 

Look for more foreign sup- 
pliers going all-out to compete 
on the basis of quality and serv- 
ice, he said. “A quick, hard 
sales push by a European firm 
cannot beat a long record of 
service. That’s the basis on 
which many European firms are 
ready to compete,” he said. “But 
to do this means higher prices.” 

. * . 

Wheeling Steel Corp. fired a 

broadside at steel imports in a 


brochure to customers. It says, 
“If you purchased a carload of 


foreign-made steel, you may have 
believed you saved as much as 
25%. But, it probably meant 
an ultimate loss to you because 
you sent out of this country the 
dollars which create the purchas- 
ing power of your customers, 
your customers’ customers, and 
their customers as well.” 

Wheeling uses these figures to 
back up its argument: Steel im- 
ports in the first nine months of 
1960 were 2,963,099 net tons— 
the equivalent of $228,897,930 
in steelworker wages if this ton- 
nage had been produced in the 
U. S. Said the brochure, “This 
would have employed 29,630 
steelworkers for a full year, in- 
stead of your supporting them 
with doles.” 

Meanwhile, in Toronto, Royal 
Crown Coal of Canada put teeth 
in its “Buy-Canadian” program 
by rubber-stamping all its pur- 
chase orders with this proviso: 
“If the goods covered by this 
purchase order are not made in 
Canada, this order is null and 
void.” 


45 New Fruehauf 


Volume * Vans for 


Moscow—The Soviet press is 
putting out tentative feelers for 
increased Soviet-American trade. 
A recent article in the “Ekono- 
micheskaya Gazeta” ridicules 
the idea that the Russians have 
nothing to interest American im- 
porters, claiming “Soviet indus- 
try turns out machines that cer- 
tainly interest American com- 
panies.” However, the article 
doesn’t specify what these ma- 


ee : 
As soon as the I. C. C. granted us temporary authority to dhinas sala te 


operate Days Transfer, Inc., we immediately bought forty-five : ‘ Z 

new 40’ Fruehauf Volume; Vans,” says Mr. J. J. Brady, Jr., mics be 
President of Brady Motorfrate, Inc. ““We’ve increased Days’ load IF 2 on hg ag 
M4 ” CeOrs . - 
factor by 10,000 pounds with these new Fruehaufs! port ootuntial io Nevacth cial had 
Over the past two years Brady Motorfrate, Inc., has China, even though exports to 
purchased 125 Fruehauf Trailers, performance-proof that haulers we were —_ tN total 
° ritis exports in ; com- 

who buy Fruehaufs continue to buy them year after year. pared to 10% to the U. S. 

However, Britain’s exports to 
Russia increased faster last year 
than to any other country, notes 
the Purchasing Bulletin of the 
British Purchasing Officers Assn. 
Exports to Russia rose by 35% 
in 1960, to China 29%, to East- 
ern Europe 18%. Says the bul- 
letin, “There’s still a good deal 

of scope for further increases.” 


Ottawa, Ont.—The inland 

shipping industry has asked the 
governments of Canada and the 
U. S. for an early opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. April 1 
is the date called for by the joint 
Dominion Marine Assn. and the 
Lake Carriers Assn. of the U. S. 
in a resolution at their final meet- 
ing. 
Ee ee aie leanne In addition to an early Seaway 
City ; ; opening, the ship operators also 
et 2 urged the two Seaway agencies 
to harmonize their radio proced- 
ures along current lines rather 
than adopt a new system. 


Fruehauf Volume+¢ Vans offer you many cost-cutting 
advantages . . . your choice of full interchangeability of 
steel and aluminum components . . . one-piece leakproof 
aluminum roof. . . 56” radius corners for firmer, no-shift load 
packing . . . full 93” wide rear door openings . . . your choice of 
stable, low gravity leaf spring or simple Safety Air Suspension. 
Ask your local Fruehauf Branch salesman to show you 
why Fruehauf is the only really modern line of Trailers! 


If It’s A Fruehauf, 
You Get More- 
So You Pay Less! 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10944 HARPER AVENUE @ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


SEND ME, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, THE COMPLETE STORY ON THE 1961 
VOLUME*VAN LINE. 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


Name EN YEN, at Pe ee ae 
(please print) 
Company. inte Pa Gaaes 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., ASSN. special seminar on transistors drew a 
record audience of 84. The session, open to non-association members, 
was the fourth in a series sponsored by group's VASCO committee and 
aimed at P.A.’s in electronic research and development field. Bruce 
Williams (standing) industrial markets manager of Texas Instruments, 
Inc., Dallas, conducted the two-hour lecture. Williams forecast that by 
1970 the industrial market would outpace the military and consumer 
markets combined and reach twice the size of the present electronic 
industry. A fifth electronics seminar, held Feb. 6—covered “Diodes.” 


Get extra 
mileage 
from your 


with quality WEBSTER ? : ] ° . 
ascnr BAe Yow’ll find the Quality line at 
eb alpen gs the SEALMASTER sign! 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures 


ais Radio: trend, aren. carbene every: inh. Backed by a quality reputation attained by SEALMASTER Bear- 


Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. ings over the years and a complete line of quality bearing units 


Each sheet is specially treated to insure in a wide range of sizes and styles of mountings, your Sealmaster 
smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. Distributor is best equipped to give you top service on all your 


You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your bearing requirements. The SEALMASTER line of cast iron units, 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other malleable iron units, rubber lined units and cartridge units, in- 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter corporate engineering features exclusive 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- 

writer makes; office machine ribbons for most with SEALMASTER. 

types of adding, accounting, tabulating and 

addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and 


spirit duplicating papers and master units. Service is what you want and service is what 
plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument 


oil, and duplicating fluid. your SEALMASTER Distributor is prepared 


At better office equipment dealers every- to give—a good man to know and depend on. 
where — make it clear you want 


db t SEALMASTER BEARINGS wie 
© Ss er A DIVISION OF STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. Catalog 454 
MuitikKopy Durametric Carbon Papers 99 RIDGEWAY AVENUE a AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Always send a ‘“‘Time-Saver” courtesy carbon copy PLANTS IN: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. e CLARKSDALE, MISS. e BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
F. S. Webster Company « 7 Amherst Street « Cambridge, Mass. 
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Typewriter Cleaner 


Dissolves Dirt 


Applicator speeds and simplifies clean- 
ing of typewriter keys. The stick has a wick 
at one end. Squeezing the stick saturates 
the wick with a dirt dissolving formula that 
wipes away any accumulation. Use of the 
stick pin-points the application. 

Price: 98¢ (box of 10). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Perry-Sherwood Corp., 257 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10, N. Y. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Hydraulic Oil 


Improves System Operations 


Oil maintains proper operating viscosity 
over a wide temperature range and has 
high film strength to resist extreme pres- 
sures. It has high resistance to heat, oxida- 
tion, and foaming. 

Price $1.62/gal. (5-gal. pails) to $1.38 
gal. (55-gal. drums). Delivery: 10 to 14 
days. 

Lubrication Engineers, Inc., P. O. Box 
7128, Fort Worth 11, Tex. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Welding Helmet 


Offers Maximum Comfort 


Welding helmet has “free floating” head- 
gear that eliminates pressure points for 
maximum comfort. Straight, curved, or 
narrow front shells are available with sta- 
tionary or lift-front glassholders. The shell 
is a seamless, fiber-reinforced polyester. 

Price: $7.20 to $12.35 (without glass). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Linde Co., 270 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Box Wrench 
Has Ratcheting Action 


Tool line consists of three wrenches with 
6-point box openings (%4 in. x 3°; in., % in. 
x 7/16 in., and % in. x 9/16 in.) and two 
with 12-point openings (% in. x % in. and 
13/16 in. x % in.) Tools are furnished six 
to a package and are chrome-plated. 

Price: $2.45 to $5.29/each. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Vichek Tool Co., 3001 E. 87th St., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Vacuum Recorder 


Has Wide Range 


Recorder is only 3% in. wide and 5% 
in. high, and suitable for. bench, desk, or 
panel-mounted installations. Pressure ranges 
of 0-1,000 micron Hg and 0-20 mm. Hg 
are offered. Full voltage regulation is in- 
corporated into the circuit. Over 15 days of 
or is provided for on chart paper 
roll. 

Price: Under $300. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Raydist, Inc., Dept. 10, Hamp- 
ton, Va. (PW, 2/13/61) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Beverage Tray 


Frees One Hand 


Circular tray has smoothly rounded in- 
dentation shaped to fit the arm for a sure 
grip. It is 16-in. in dia. and comes in 12 
colors. It is made of fiber glass and polyester 
resin and will not bend, warp, or rot. It can 
be cleaned in hot water or steam. 

Price: $42 to $45/doz. Delivery: 3 to 4 
wk. 

Molded Fiber Glass Tray Co., Linesville, 
Pa. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Vacuum Filter 
Handles Flow up to 4,000 CFM 


Filter for vacuum service has an impreg- 
nated felt cartridge that is reusable. The 
filter will remove particles as small as 5 
microns without restricting the flow. It also 
will remove oil fumes. Models come with 
pipe threads of % in. to 2 in. for 4,000 cfm. 

Price: $6.95 (%4 in.). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Wilkerson Corp., 1711 W. Mansfield, 
Englewood, Colo. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Steam Cooker 
Speeds Volume Cooking 


High-compression cooker is designed for 
rapid cooking of fish, fowl, or vegetables. 
(An optional browning unit permits its use 
for meat or other foods.) Typical cooking 
time is 22 min. for 24 lb. of quartered 
potatoes. A cooking timer shuts the unit 
off automatically when preset time has 
elapsed. 

Price: $925. Delivery: immediate. 

General Electric, Commercial Equipment 
Dept., Chicago Heights, Ill. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Parts Feeder 
Controls Flow Rate 


Vibratory feeder has control to vary flow 
rate. Feeding is in an oriented position, 
single line. The feeder prevents production 
interruptions by keeping the line of parts 
ready for discharge. 

Price: From $164.50. Delivery: 10 days. 

Elk Engineering Works, St. Mary’s Pa. 
(PW, 2/13/61) 


Work Positioner 
Holds 50-lb. Workload 


Work positioner, only 5 in. high, makes 
low bench operations easier and less fa- 
tiguing. Base and mounting dimensions are 
the same as the company’s 8'4-in. model. 
The unit holds a workload of 50 lb. 

Price: $24.90. Delivery: immediate. 

Wilton Tool Mfg. Co., Inc., 9525 Irving 
Park Rd., Dept. PW, Schiller Park, Ill. (PW, 
2/13/61) 
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Embossing Tool 
Makes Finished Labels 


Tool embosses vinyl tapes with self- 
adhering backs for on-the-job labeling. Let- 
ters and numbers are dialed and punched, 
producing white characters. Tapes come in 
seven colors and “clear.” Tool model is 
also available for metal tape. 

Price: $34.95 to $59.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Dymo Industries, Inc., 2725 Tenth St., 
Berkeley 10, Calif. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Air Conditioner 
Cools Compact Vehicles 


Air conditioner for automobiles and 
trucks is designed especially for compact 
vehicles, and engineered for low-hp. motors. 
The unit is operated and regulated by two 
front panel-mounted controls. 

Price: $295. Delivery: immediate (after 
March Ist). 

Climatic Air Sales, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
(PW, 2/13/61) 


Right Angle Drill 
Overcomes Limited Head Room 


Air-powered angle head drill is available 
in 500-rpm, 700-rpm, and = 1,000-rpm 
speeds. Six models have either a safety 
lever or thumb flip throttle and take up to 
Y4-in. dia. bit. Tool can be converted to a 
stall torque nutrunner of ,;';-in. capacity. 

Price: $305. Delivery: immediate. 

Buckeye Tools Corp., 5003 Springboro 
Pike, Dayton 1, Ohio. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Tape Dispenser 
Handles Pipe Thread Sealer 


Plastic case has chrome-plated mechanism 
for one-hand dispensing and cutting, leaving 
other hand free to wrap tape around pipe 
threads. Tape prevents seizing and galling 
and withstands temperatures of —250 F to 
+500 F and great pressures. 

Price: $1 (dispenser). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Crane Packing Co., Dept. PW-7, 6400 
Oakton St., Morton Grove, Ill. (PW, 
2/13/61) 


Welder 
Welds Light Gages at High Speeds 


D.c. unit welds alloys and other metals 
in the range of .030 in. without burn- 
through or spatter at high speeds. It has 
continuous voltage and slope adjustment. 
Rated current is 300 amp. at 100% duty 
cycle. Unit provides currents as low as 25 
amp. at 14 v. 

Price: Approx. $1,150. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Chemetron Corp., 840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


————— This Week's 


Product Perspective 


FEBRUARY 13-19 


DIRECT CONVERSION of heat to electricity has come a long way 
in the past five years. New devices now emerging from the laboratory sup- 
port the belief that a breakthrough in this area is imminent. Although 
defense and space needs are getting most of the attention, scientists are 
beginning to eye industrial uses—and even consumer applications are com- 
ing in for their share of discussion. 


The turnout of over 500 scientists for a recent conference on thermo- 
electric conversion in Dallas pointed up the tremendous interest the field 


now holds. Here are a few of the latest devices described at the thermo- 
electric conference: 


@Most recent industrial application is a 100-watt generator that 
Westinghouse has just delivered to 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. The unit, 
made up of two 50-watt sections 
stacked one on the other, burns 
propane and converts the heat into 
power. The generator puts out 11 
v. at 10 amp., d.c. which is con- 
verted to 48 v. at 2.1 amp. d.c. for 
cathodic protection of pipelines 
and charging batteries at remote 
microwave relay stations. 


Northern [llinois also plans to 
use the new generator for research é 1 

P : . tri i tt . 
to investigate other indu 1 Westinghouse 100-watt generator 
plications. This may be the program to stir electric power companies. 
Such generators—or bigger units to come—could mean that gas utilities 
will be able to generate their own power. This would eliminate dependance 


of gas companies on electricity for line operation needs and could open the 
door for the “all gas” home. 


© Westinghouse engineers say much research is needed to get conversion 
hardware prices down and unit efficiency up, but they view these present 
limitations merely as obstacles to be overcome in time. Potential applica- 
tions are expected to run the gamut from computers to oil refineries. The 
maintenance-free units are a natural for such remote locations as off-shore 


wells; waste gas flares could run lights and telemetering equipment for the 
oil rigs. 


DEFENSE USES have moved from research to development. For 
example: Westinghouse has an experimental generator for the SNAP-X 
nuclear space vehicle that delivers 250 watts. Boeing Airplane Co. is work- 
ing on a solar thermoelectric converter that uses a set of small mirrors to 
focus heat on a metallic junction. The Air Force has been supporting work 
on a 100-watt generator that would run off isotopes. RCA has built and 
tested a one-ton air conditioner for submarines that uses thermoelectric 
principles. An RCA spokesman said, “Practical large-size compact air 
conditioners having adequate performance can now be built using currently 
available thermoelectric materials.” General Instrument Corp. is already 


delivering 5-watt generator units to the Coast Guard for use in marker 
buoys. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS will appear on an “evolutionary” basis, rather 
than all of a sudden. Possibilities include such things as refrigerator drawers 
that could be built into kitchen cabinets and an “all-gas” home that would 
get its power from “wasted” gas heat. Westinghouse has displayed prototypes 
of a warming tray and bottle warmer for several years. But costs still remain 
high. 


@ Speakers at the Dallas meeting reported on progress in energy conver- 
son work in three fields related to thermoelectric generators—fuel cells, 
magnetohydrodynamics (MHD), and thermionics. Scientists agreed that 
each of the four types would develop its own special applications. There also 
seemed to be general agreement that thermoelectric generators are further 
along because there has been more concentrated work done in this area of 
energy conversion. 


Researchers are hard at work on new designs, materials and fabrication 
methods. Two major aims are cutting the price and size of units. Present 
goals are to lower cost from $50 a watt to 50¢ and to get 10 Ib. of material 
to do a job that now takes 100 Ib. 
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Letter Onener 
Opens 300-400 a Minute 


Electric opener opens all sizes of en- 
velopes at the rate of 300 to 400 a minute. 
It takes a 9-in. x 12-in. space. Cutting head 
opens the lightest-weight airmail envelope 
without mutilating or tearing the contents. 
Machine is guaranteed for 1 yr. 

Price: $129.95. Delivery: immediate. 

Redman Co., 6028 N. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Paper Tape Reader 
Reads 30 Characters/Second 


Compact unit can read 5, 6, 7, or 8 chan- 
nels at 30 characters per sec. via bifocated 
contacts operated by star wheels. It may 
be used for input to tape-to-card converter, 
typewriter, digital-to-analog converter, data 
processing systems, controls for auto- 
mating machine tools, and many other sys- 
tems. 

Price: $480. Delivery: 45 to 60 days. 

Systronics, 3673 Newton St., Torrance, 
Calif. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Millions of meals in corrugated 


From appetizer to dessert, every course in the American 
menu is rich with the variety of a thousand different 
dishes, served by the nation’s legion of food producers. 
Many of these leading companies use boxes by Hinde 
& Dauch. And for good reason: They can rely on H&D 
to supply money-saving corrugated containers in volume. 
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JOHNSON'S 


Grinding Coolant 
Is Safe for Most Metals 


Coolant for central systems 
can be used interchangeably for 
grinding all ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals except magnesium 
and ductile iron. Dilution is usu- 
ally 100 to 1. The coolant is non- 
foaming. 


Price: $2.95/gal. (55-gal. 
drum) to $3.50/gal. (5 gal.). De- 
livery: immediate. 


Johnson’s Wax, Service Prod- 
ucts Div., Racine, Wis. (PW, 
2/13/61) 


Jolting Stand 
Compacts Material 


Stand compresses material 
being fed into bin for further 
transport. It is available electri- 
cally-driven or  air-actuated. 
Mechanism lifts and drops a fill- 
ing bin 28 times a minute. It 
may be used for bins being 


West Virginia loaded directly from a process or 
Pulp and Paper 


from bulk hopper cars. 
Price: $1,790. Delivery: 45 to 


Hinde & Dauch Division 60 days. 


17 Plants * 42 Sales Offices * Sandusky, Ohio Tote System, Inc., Beatrice, 


Neb. (PW, 2/13/61) 
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Your Guide to New Products (Continued from page 32) 


Statement Forms 


Save Billing Time 


Continuous-form statements eliminate 
repetitive handling and aligning of individual 
Sheets. Forms are imprinted to order in 
various layout styles and type set-ups. 
Minimum orders are 2,000. 

Price: $8.88/1,000. Delivery: 10 days 
to 2 wk. 

Bill-A-Pak Co., 2908 S. Emerson, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Paper Tape Reader 
Reads 350 Characters/Second 


Photoelectric reader reads 5, 
7, or 8 level punched tape at a 
rate of 350 characters per sec. 
Special windows in the reading 
head channel light to the photo- 
cells. Windows give a smooth 
reading surface, eliminating 
holes which can accumulate dirt. 


Price: $2,055 ($2,550 with 
reading circuitry). Delivery: im- 
mediate to 90 days. 


Control Data Corp., 501 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
(PW, 2/13/61) 


Boring Bar 
Has Throw-Away Inserts 


Models f-r rough, semi, and 
finish “york have throwaway in- 
serts and adjustable chipbreak- 
ers. Minimum bore diameters of 
each type range from 1.375 in. 
to 2.705 in. Style UBS features 
a square carbide insert with 15 
deg. lead angle for throurh bor- 
ing; Style VBT uses a triangular 
insert with 90-deg. angle ma- 
chines to square shoulders. 


Prices: $43.50 to $67.50. De- 
livery: immediate. 


Valenite Metals, Box 205, 
Royal Oak, Mich. (PW, 2/13/ 
61) 


Stamping Set 
Has Interchangeable Characters 


Set’s letters, numbers, and punctuation 
marks snap into and out of holder. Variety 
of type sty’es and sizes are available. Each 
set has more than 250 characters, a stamp- 
ing pad, tweezers, and two 4-line holders. 
Additional holders are available in any size. 

Price: $4.95 to $9.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

American Stamp Works, 49 Ward St., 
Paterson, N.J. (PW, 2/13/61) 
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Product News in Brief 


Firm Develops New Paper Machine Sells for $23 


Zurich Societe Industrielle des 
Metaux Manufacturers S. A. Nyon has 
developed a compact mechanical adding 


The 334-lb. machine 10% 


in. x 8 in. x 6 in. 


measures 


Sale by Teletype 

Zurich—Zuercher Papierfabrik an der 
Sihl has started bulk production of a 
high-strength paper made of synthetic 


Reseda, Calif.—A teletype system in- 
stalled by Tele-Car, Inc., at 80 used car 
lots in Southern California is offering 


fibers. Prices are double that of cellulose 
papers but the company hopes soon to 
reduce production costs. 

rhe paper offers superior strength and 
is intended for use wherever strain is 
high and a longer durability is required, 
the company said. Typical applications 
include maps, currency, licenses, con- 
struction plans, punched cards, and book- 
binding material. 

In a recent test Syntosil and a conven- 
tional map paper were both buried in 
mud and oil. A three-ton tractor then 
ran over each. After this the two maps 
were removed, rinsed, and scrubbed. The 
cellulose paper map was completely 
destroyed; the map of Syntosil had small 
holes in some places but was still 
thoroughly useable. 


machine that will sell for about $23 in 
Europe. 


immediately on the dials. A pushbutton 
control erases to zero. 


Digit setting is possible in any order 
with only one finger. The result registers 


AF Tests Packages 


New York—U.S. Air Force tests show 
that if shipped goods are adequately 
packed they can withstand a drop of 
21 in. 

The Air Force sponsored a study of 
the actual heights from which packages 
in transit are dropped during handling. 
Shock recording instruments were con- 
cealed inside standard shipping contain- 
ers with no special markings. 

Test results showed that if the package 
was not damaged in a 21-in. test drop, 
it would most likely survive any future 
shock in actual transit. Data collected 
during the survey showed that only 8 
out of 1,000 drops were greater than 
29 in. 


buyers the opportunity of selecting a car 
from among 6,000. 

The system handles about 80 to 100 
cars a day. A dealer phones his require- 
ments to the central office and the in- 
formation is sent out on the teletype. 
Dealers answer with a complete rundown 
on cars available with asking prices. 
Tele-Car handles all financial details of 
the transaction. 

When a sale is made, the seller pays 
Tele-Car, Inc., a $25 fee to maintain 
the system. Said one subscriber, “Not 
only does a dealer have a theoretical view 
of 6,000 used cars, he also knows the 
daily going price of used cars in the mar- 
ket and is in a perfect position to meet 
all forms of competition in the used car 
business. 


DuKane 


FLEXIFONE INTERCOM 


puts all 
immedia 


employees in 
te contact with 


each other 


—_ 


e@ Immediately improves in- 
ternal communications... 
boosts business efficiency. 


@ Cuts down needless steps in 
relay information between 
departments. 


@ Makes important informa- 
tion immediately available. 


@ Eliminates loss of time in 


reporting on timekeeping 
operations. 


@ Busy executives never need 
leave their desks for accurate 
data. 


@ Flexifone System pays for 
itself quickly through in- 


The Flexifone Intercom System puts 
all your employees and departments 
in immediate contact with each other. 
Eliminates needless steps and wasted 
time in gathering information and lo- 


creased efficiency and saving 
of time. 


@ Available in a complete line 
to meet all requirements for 
every size business. 


A 


cating key personnel. 


DuKane Flexifone Intercom Sys- 


tem will pay for itself on the job! 


YOUR DUKANE FACTORY TRAINED ENGINEERING DISTRIBUTOR 
WILL GIVE YOU FULL DETAILS AND PRICES 
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“| get all my charts 
with just 
one order!” 


“T used to have to buy recording 
charts from about as many dif- 
ferent companies as we had in- 
struments inthe plant. Notnow— 
not with that new GC Recording 
Chart one-order service!” 


You, too, will benefit from GC’s 
“one-order service”. You’ll save 
time and money and paperwork 
when you make out just one 
purchase order for all your com- 
pany’s chart needs. 


Only GC keeps more than 15,000 
different types of circular, strip 
and rectangular charts con- 
stantly in stock. Our ready-to- 
ship inventory averages some 
8,100,000 items, all produced 
under controlled-humidity con- 
ditions and kept current by GC’s 
own electronic data processors. 


GC will help with your stock 
room problems, too. Order 
charts in long-term quantities, 
for example, and be assured that 
we will ain the charts with the 
exact regularity you specify. 


Ease of ordering, uniformly 
high quality, economy of costs— 
offers all these. Ask for our 


Stock List~and for samples. 


RECORDING 


GC 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 


189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


CHARTS 


Purchasing Week 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
HERC-ALLOY 


CHAIN ASSEMBLIES 


without delay with... 


ammerlok 


COUPLING LINK 


@ NO PEENING 
@ NO WELDING 


PLUS HERC- ALLOY 
CHAIN, OBLONG 
MASTER LINKS AND 
SLING HOOKS 

ALL AVAILABLE FROM 
YOUR CM CHAIN 
DISTRIBUTOR 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 
CHAIN DIVISION 


COLUMBUS MCKINNON CORPORATION 
Tonawanda, New York 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Woreh : Son Fr isco, Portland, 
im Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and Dixon, Ill. 
in Canada: Columbus McKinnon Limited, 
St. Catharines. Ontario 
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Walkie-Talkie 
Has 1 to 7 Mile Range 


Citizen’s band radio has a range of one 
mile under normal conditions. It has a 46- 
in. antenna which will transmit and receive 
up to seven miles under optimum conditions. 
Eight batteries give a life of about 70 hr. 
Receiver has a push-to-talk operation. It 
may be operated without FCC license. 

Price: $49.95. Delivery: immediate. 

Lafayette Radio Electronics, Jamaica 33, 
N. Y. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Worm-Drive Saw 


Protects Against Motor Burn Out 


Saw models have blades of 6% in., 7% 
in. and 8% in. with cutting depths of 2% 
in,, 24% in., and 3 in. respectively. A num- 
ber of features protect against motor burn 
out, including an air stream directed over the 
gear case, and an automatic oil level control. 

Price: $110, $125 and $150. Delivery: 


immediate. 


Skil Corp., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Ear Plugs 
Give 3-Flange Protection 


Silicone rubber ear plugs have 
a triple flange for complete seal- 
ing of the ear canal. The pliable 
material permits one size to fit 
all. The plugs may be boiled and 
sterilized, and are nontoxic, non- 
allergenic, and resistant to ear 
wax. 


Price: $1/pr. (1-11), 40¢/pr. 
(500). Delivery: immediate. 


Sigma Engineering Co., 1608 
Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. (PW, 2/13/61) 


Chipping Hammer 
Takes Many Sharpenings 


Heat treatment throughout the 
hammer’s entire head permits 
sharpening down to the shaft if 
desired. Models vary according 
to: weight (from 12 oz. to 19 
0z.); type handle (wood or steel); 
and type head (drift and chisel, 
two chisels, or triple duty with 
brush attachment). 


Price: $2.30 to $3.10. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 


Chicago Mfg. & Distributing 
Co., 1906-Z W. 46th St., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. (PW, 2/13/61) 
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ay 
Initial ° 
Price... 


Your final steel cost must include both 


What goes into final cost of steel? Maybe more 
than you realize. After you know the initial price, 
figure the further costs of possession. Often hidden 
and unnecessary, they include the costs of storing, 
handling and readying your steel for use. Costs 
your steel service center can often help you reduce 
or eliminate—to keep your steel costs low. 

Each steel user’s case is different. Ask your steel 
service center to help you determine the most 
economical way to buy steel. They will give you 


a helpful guide for figuring all your costs of posses- 
sion, such as: 


Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 


Cost of operation: 
Space 

Material handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 


Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 


Call your nearby steel service center, or write for free 
booklet, ‘“What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel?” 


-» YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER ot 


STEEL SERVICE CENTER INSTITUTE 
540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


INSTITUTE 
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CONSULTANT MARTIN L. LEIBOWITZ 
Interprets This Headline 
From PW’s January 30 Issue 


‘Revolution in Purchasing Brings 
Vice Presidency to MoPac P.A.’ 


There are going to be a lot more such headlines in the near 
future. From the personal viewpoint, this means that there are 
going to be a lot of happy P. A.’s stepping into bigger jobs as a 
result of their participation in the coming computer revolution. 

Just as Harold M. Hoffmeister found, command of data 
processing skills and knowledge of management science tech- 
niques such as linear programing and operations research will 
be the entire key to top management of tomorrow. Hoffmeister 
applied his computer know-how to Missouri Pacific’s purchas- 
ing with notable success, and became the railroad’s chief pur- 
chasing agent. Then last week, he was named vice president for 
purchasing and computer programs. 


Hoffmeister’s success has probably started you asking yourself 
some questions: 

@ What are these revolutions? 

@ Can the purchasing manager participate? 

® Will it be worthwhile for me to do so? 

®@ What should I do? 

Here are the answers. 

What are these revolutions? They are revolutions of manage- 
ment philosophy and practice. They are revolutions from an 
institutional basis to a scientific basis. There are several reasons 
why this revolutionary movement is gaining steam now. First, 
scientists ‘have just recently turned their attention to business 
operations and have studied them by the same approach that 
proved so successful in physics and chemistry. The research to 
date has included important successes; the future promises to be 
even more fruitful. Mathematical principles are being applied to 
inventory control, production scheduling, transportation sys- 
tem, site location, and many other fields. The important out- 
come of all this work has been the development of improved 
procedures and decision rules. In short, ways have been found 
to either increase the profit or cut down the costs. 

This brings us to the second reason for the revolution: digital 
computers. Unfortunately, many of these new procedures depend 
upon a large amount of computation involving vast quantities 
of precise data. If digital computers had not reached their 
present state of development, many of the fruits of the research 


$912-MR 


Ya say 
your solids 
> .) are separatin’ 
at the rims... 


— 


... and 
production's 
slow ‘cause 

the trucks 
can't go... 


... AND 


Tnoncra| the boss is 
» )on your back 
because of 
downtime and high 
replacement costs? 


Then 


you 
need MONARCH SOLIDS 


made by the new 


MONOLOK™ process! 


Premature rim separation . . . the most universal 
failure experienced with industrial solid tires .. . 
frequently is caused by embedded metal scrap, 
chemicals or excessive heat. By destroying the 
rubber-to-metal bond, these factors cause severe 
tire damage and early failure. 


NOW ... after years of research ... MONARCH 
has solved this costly problem! By combining a new 
bonding process with an improved natural rubber 
stock, MONARCH has developed a solid tire with 
unprecedented resistance to rim separation. That's 
why MONARCH tires give you longer trouble-free 
service and cut replacement costs. 


*Monolok is Monarch's trade-name for a new chem- 
cal process that creates the most durable rubber-to- 
metal bond available to date. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION . 


see your Monarch dealer or write see 
; direct for BULLETIN MR-457. 
THE 
Ge MONARCH 
a Se 


untae one. 


7-225 General Motors Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Western Warehouse: 
Reno, Nevada 


4140 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


LOOK AT THE FINE POINTS OR 
YOU'LL MISS THE PAYOFF! 


Royal equipment is literally packed with fine points that tailor it to the 
specific jobs of industry. The Royal Model 515 adjustable chair is typical: 
contoured, 4-way adjustable back is mounted on strong spring steel to adjust 
to the slightest body movement. Legs telescope to adjust to most comfort- 
able working height. There’s no protrusions to catch clothing or cause 
injuries. The payoff is worker comfort, efficiency and safety. It’s the same 
with Royal cabinets. All corners are rounded, all hinges and fastenings are 
concealed. Extra heavy gauge panels are flush finished. Doors are rigid, 
shelves are adjustable and every cabinet is ventilated. There are dozens 
of Royal chairs, stools and cabinets for industry. Each is packed with 
fine points that make it more efficient, more useful, more valuable. 
Write for full details today. ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 28-B, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. in Canada—Galt, Ontario. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
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into business operations would 
not be practical. Of course, it 
hasn’t been a one-way street. 
Demands to find business ap- 
plications for computers have 
also stimulated a considerable 
amount of research. 

The third cause of the revolu- 
tions is to be found in the core 
of stability which many business 
operations have achieved. In- 
novation, inventiveness, and 
creativity are still vitally im- 
portant and always will be, but 
many businesses have reached a 
maturity level characterized by 
increased standardization. 

These are loaded terms, so let 
me explain myself. Standardiza- 
tion is bad if you sit on it. On 
the other hand, once an activity 
has been intelligently standard- 
ized, it can be carried out more 
efficiently, and creative energy 
is released for the initiation of 
new activities. 

Standardized, repetitive op- 
erations are more susceptible to 
improvement by means of scien- 
tific procedures. Modern man- 
agement is beginning to realize 
this, and in its never-ending 
search for cost reductions and 
profit increases, is turning more 
and more toward an active ac- 
ceptance of scientific procedures 
and EDP. 

That’s what these revolutions 
are about. I might add that in- 
ventory control is in the fore- 
front of revolutionable areas. 
The principles have been well 
worked out and have been pro- 
gramed for a variety of digital 
computers. And top management 
is taking note of the record of 
remarkable successes that have 
already been achieved in inven- 
tory control applications. 

Can you participate? Every 
revolution needs leaders—people 
who, at their own level, agitate 
for the change, those who can 
help effect the change, and those 
who have demonstrated their 
capability to apply the revolu- 
tionary principles to new areas. 
This revolution is both inevitable 
and all-American, and it can use 
you! 

Will it be worthwhile for you? 
In more ways than you might 
think. First, there’s the pos- 
sibility of promotion. Second, 
there’s the enthusiasm and inter- 
est that goes with creative, 
change-inducing work. Third, 
once you’ve acquired the ap- 
proach, fresh opportunities open 
up for work in new areas, both 
in purchasing and beyond and 
above. In short, “Will it be 
worthwhile for you?” Harold M. 
Hoffmeister’s case indicates it 
definitely will be. 

What can you do to partici- 
pate? If you're in the position 
to do so, lobby for the change. 
If you’re not in such a position, 
then prepare yourself for method 
analysis—to help put the new 
procedures into effect. In both 
cases, learn what’s going on. 
Find out what digital computers 
are and what they can do. Find 
out what is meant by the scien- 
tific, quantitive approach, and 
learn how it can be applied to 
business operations in general 
and purchasing in particular. 
Try to develop at least a friendly 
acquaintance with the basic 
mathematics of inventory contro] 
and operations research. Study 
reports on the experiences of 
other companies which have in- 
stalled digital computers and 
scientific procedures. 

And finally, let your interest 
and capability for the coming 


revolution be known. 
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Audio-Visual Device Trains Workers 
To Do Paperwork Without Instructors 


Los Angeles—An audio-vis- 
ual training machine developed 
by Hughes Aircraft Co. is teach- 
ing new office employees how 
to prepare purchase orders and 
other detailed paperwork. 

The unit combines visual 
slides with a magnetic tape 
sound track. The tape gives the 
typist instructions through a set 
of ear phones while the slide is 
projected on a small screen. 
Most office methods and proce- 
dures can be presented by the 
machine, which holds 35 slides 
and an hour of instructions on 
each side of the reversible tape. 

The audio-visual technique 
lets a trainee perform complete 
job functions while learning from 
scratch, and without supervisory 
assistance. Hughes first applied 
the concept to the complex task 


| Product Briefs | 


Collators handle 20 and 32 
sheets. Two-step adjustments fit 
sizes from 4 in. x 5 in. to 17 in. 
x 22 in. Feeder arms, devoid of 
side-sway, give straight parallel 
delivery. Four-digit counter 
shows total number of sets col- 
lated for a particular job. Thomas 
Collators, Inc., 100 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Screw driver has torques in 
both a right-hand and left-hand 
direction. Two sizes available are 
4 in./oz. to 100 in./oz. and 2 
in./lb. to 30 in./lb. Tool can be 
calibrated and tested in the aver- 
age gage lab and has an adjust- 
able micrometer. R. P. Gallien 
& Son, 220 W. Fifth St., Los An- 
geles 13, Calif. 


Roof coating with butyl rub- 
ber base renews asphalt shingle 
and roll roofs. The coating im- 
proves insulation and heat per- 
formance properties and assures 
waterproofing for up to 15 years. 
One coat resists weathering and 
chemical fumes. Schwartz 
Chemical Co., Inc., 50-01 Sec- 
ond St., Long Island City 1,N. Y. 


Tempering furnace permits 
treatments from 200 F to 4,000 
F in vacuum or atmosphere. 
Work space has a 10-in. diam- 
eter and is 14 in. deep. Single 
unit housing furnace and vacuum 
system has a floor area of 42 in. 
x 48 in. It works with any gas 
that is reducing, oxidizing, or in- 
ert. Ipsen Industries, Inc., P. O. 
Box 500, Rockford, Iil. 


Dry-box gloves of butyl are 
as much as 10 times less perme- 
able to gases and moisture as 
neoprene’ gloves. One-piece, 
seamless construction gives ex- 
cellent sensitivity. Gloves are re- 
sistant to concentrated acids, sol- 
vents, ketones, etc. Controlled 
Atmosphere Enclosures Mfg. 
Co., 1061 E. 8th St., Jackson- 
ville 6, Fla. 


Leakage limit gauge gives pre- 
cise control of any liquid or gas. 
It adapts to applications where a 
pre-set flow is desired from 0 to 
a maximum flow range of about 
500 cc. per minute. It mounts 
easily into both manifold or in- 
line constructions. Acme Indus- 
trial Co., 200 N. Lafin St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. 
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of electronics assembly fabrica- 
tion. 

Under previous training meth- 
ods, using job descriptions, with 
an assist from supervisors, it was 
found that “experienced” opera- 
tors achieved only about 60% 
of the work standard. With the 
new audio-visual technique, how- 
ever, operators consistently 
achieved 90% to 100% of the 
werk standard and the defect 
rate was reduced by as much 
as 99%. 


LEARNING WHILE DOING: Audio-visual technique enables new employ- 


es to readily master office procedures without any supervisory help. 


Dow Chemical Develops 
Improved Plastic Foam 


Midland, Mich.—Dow Chem- 
ical Co. announced it is market- 
ing two improved plastic insu- 
lating foams. 

One, a new blue styrofoam 
brand insulation with flame re- 
tardant properties, is designed to 
replace other styrofoams. Appli- 
cations will include refrigerators, 
and pipe and roof insulation. 
The other, a rigid urethane 
board called Thurane, has high 
solvent and heat distortion resist- 
ance and low thermal conductiv- 
ity. It is thinner than the styro- 
foam and will cost 20% more. 


...and we're 
still waiting 


to give you your money back 


pee ee 


Have you read the Sylvania guarantee? 


“If at any time a Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp 

fails in your opinion to provide better perform- 

ance than any other brand fluorescent lamps, 

on the basis of uniformity of performance, 

uniformity of appearance, maintained bright- 
ness and life, it may be returned to the supplier for full 
refund of purchase price.” 


(Only Sylvania dares to back its fluorescent lamps with any- 


thing like this remarkable Certified Performance Policy.) 


This guarantee of quality is your assurance, too, that Sylvania 
actually lowers your TCL (Total Cost of Lighting), which 
means cost of lamps plus power plus maintenance. 

Want better light? Want to be sure you’re buying it? Call 
your Sylvania representative. Or write us: 


Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 


46, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric 


(Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


SYLVANIA | 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS Gs) 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


FEBRUARY 


15th International Heating & Air-Condition- 
ing Exposition—international 
Chicago, Feb. 13-16. 


Amphitheatre, 


Workshop Seminar—Methods of Eliminating 
Input Bottlenecks in Office Automation and 
Data Processing—A.M.A.—The Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Feb. 15-17, 1961. 


Orientation Seminar — Organization and 
Management of the Forms Design and Con- 
trol Function — A.M.A. — The Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Feb. 15-17, 1961. 


Selecting, Controlling and Evaluating Sys- 
tems and Procedures Projects and Programs 
Workshop Seminar — A.M.A. — The Hotel 
Astor, New York City, Feb. 15-17, 1961. 


Value Analysis Standardization Workshop— 
Cleveland Association—the Embassy Room— 
Pick-Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1961. 


Tappi Convention and Paper Week—National 
Starch and Chemical Corp.—Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, February 20-23. 


Purchasing Techniques Workshop—Wisconsin 
Center Building, Madison, Wis., Feb. 21-23. 


MARCH 


Industrial Goods Packaging — Workshop 
Seminar, Hotel Astor, New York City, Feb. 
27-March 1. 


National Railway Appliance Association — 
McCormick Place Convention Hall, Chicago, 
March 6-9. 


Institute of Radio Engineers—International 
Convention and Show. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
and New York Coliseum, New York City, 
March 20-23. 


Western Metal Congress—American Society 
For Metals and five participating technical 
societies. Los Angeles, March 20-24. 


Past Presidents Party—Indianapolis Associa- 
tion—Marott Hotel, Indianapolis, March 21, 


1961. 


APRIL 


Annual Pacific North West Purchasing Con- 
ference 
ciation 


Far West Purchasing Agents Asso- 
Victoria, B. C.—April 6-8. 


National Packaging Exhibit — McCormick 
Place, Convention Hall, Chicago, Ill., April 
10-13. 


American Society of Lubrication Engineers— 
Annual Meeting and Exhibit—Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 11-13, 1961. 


Indiana Industrial Show — Manufacturers 
Building, State Fairgrounds, 


April 12-14. 


Indianapolis— 


Business Equipment Exposition—Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute—New York Col- 
iseum, New York City, April 17-21, 1961. 


Problem Clinic — Indianapolis Association — 


Dinner Meeting, Marott Hotel, April 18, 1961. 
Electric 69th Annual 


General Meeting of 


Share Owners — Onondaga County War 
Memorial Auditorium, Syracuse, April 26. 


National Tank Truck Carriers—Annual Meet- 
ing and Trade Show, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, April 30-May 2. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association—aAn- 
nual Meeting and Trade Show — Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, April 30-May 3, 1961. 


MAY 


Chicago Electrical Industry Show—McCormick 
Place Convention Hall, Chicago, May 2-4. 


42nd. International Conference and Interna- 
tional Exposition—Kiel Auditorium—St. Louis, 
Missouri—May 7-11, 1961. 


65th AFS Castings Congress & Exposition— 
Brooks Hall, San Francisco, May 8-12. 


Western Joint Computer Conference — Na- 
tional Joint Computer Committee—May 9-11. 


Canadian Purchasing Conference—Canadian 
Association of Purchasing Agents—Products 
Display for 1961——-Royal York Hotel, Toronto 
—May 28-31. 
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how to pick a bargain in shelving 


CHOOSE 


BORROUGHS 


© 


ROYTYPE 


RIBBONS the most simple, most adjustable, most rapidly 


assembled line of steel shelving on the market! 


ALL OVER the country — in stockrooms and warehouses large and small — 
Borroughs Steel Shelving is proving itself to be the finest all-round shelving 
that money can buy. Think of this . . . entire units can be assembled without 
special tools — shelves can be adjusted without nuts or bolts—each unit is 
complete in itself and can be moved without disturbing adjacent units. No 
wonder it’s America’s best shelving buy . . . a solid bargain for you! 


OVER 
(1000 VARIETIES ) 


Only Roytype has the famous Park Avenue 
Silk, the typewriter ribbon that grows 


old without growing gray. Plus over 1000 other 
different kinds of ribbons for every typewriter and tabulator. 

The fact is, the Roytype Park Avenue Silk is the best ribbon 
you can buy today. Here’s why: it has far more strength than 
cotton ribbons, far more ink-holding ability than the nylon ones. 
Costs more, too—but you end up saving because it lasts. 

And it’s just one of the over-a-thousand different quality 
ribbons we can offer. We’ve got them to fit every typewriter 
and tabulator made—and any budget, too. Even one that 
you can insert without a single smudge on your hands... the 
exclusive Royal Twin-Pak. 

Which ones are best for you? Your Roytype representative can 
help you choose exactly the right one—and the right anything 
else, too. He’s got a full stock of office supplies and a whole lot 
of knowledge. Call him. He’ll be there next to immediately. 


A complete line of business supplies... expert help ROYTYPE ® 
... and the fastest service, too. 


261-K 


Insert 4 shelf support 
brackets . . no fumbling 


with studs, bolts, nuts 


Tilt shelfinto 
support brackets 


and shelf 


® 
RQYAL Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please have our Mr. Roytype help us select the proper 
ribbon for our needs . . . and bring a free sample of new Creamee 
Hand Cleaner. send for catalog 


Represented in Sweet’s Cata! 
Plant Engineering File 4G 


BORROUGHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF KALAMAZOO 


s 
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This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective =” 


(Continued from page 1) 

New York—NAPA steel buyers look for orders to be up 
slightly in the second quarter, but little if any inventory building 
is expected. For the most part delivery lead times will remain 
in the 30-day or less category. 

Cleveland—Steel producers report the situation is materializing 
as they expected with some possibility that March orders will 
show a slight spurt. The lift would be mainly seasonal, however, 
with activity in construction and other spring-demand industries. 
Cleveland area buyers report that still more P.A.’s have geared 
their purchases to 30-day lead times but warn that should new 
orders pick up substantially in the near future, production buying 
habits would have to be altered quickly. 

Chicago—Although hurt somewhat by the lag in automotive 
buying, Chicago area steel producers report increasing strength in 
orders from a variety of smaller industries. March orders coming 
in now are at a higher rate than February orders a month ago, 
and February so far has been better than January. So the up- 
trend, if it is there, still remains slow. 

o * * 

@ Other reports from around the Midwest: 

@A few big machinery makers are boosting production rates 
and expect to keep up the pace in the months ahead. Some 
of this is in anticipation of increased expenditures for roadbuild- 
ing under the Kennedy Administration. 

® Cutting tool manufacturers are exhibiting cautious optimism. 
But firms in that industry report spotty highs and lows. They 
are looking for a definite upturn, however, but don’t know 
exactly when. 

@In small and fractional hp motors, some makers are up, 
others are down; but all figures at least a slight increase in busi- 
ness—perhaps 5%—will come in the second quarter. 

* . e 

Many utility buyers at last week’s industry session in Detroit 
felt that companies seeking to file triple-damage claims in the 
wake of the electrical equipment antitrust sentencings will have 
a difficult time in court. They said all the necessary facts and 
figures might not be readily available. 

One P.A. for a large private utility—speaking mainly for him- 
self but in the same vein as some others—said “what was going 
on” was apparent before the government stepped in, but no one 
bothered to document all the details at the time. That’s the 
reason for the consensus that most of the claims will be settled 
on an out-of-court basis. However, by the end of last week, 
damage suit claims totaling many millions of dollars were threat- 
ened, mostly by state and municipal agencies. 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Cotton flannel fabrics, plain colors & prints, yd 

Kerosene, diesel, #2 heating oil, East Coast, Mobil & 
Esso, gal. 

#4 oil, Mobil, East Coast, gal 

#4 oil, Esso, East Coast, bbl 

Marine diesel fuel, East & Gulf Coasts, Esso, bbl 

#2 fuel oil, Atlantic, Esso, Pa., Del., whisle. & ret., gal. 

Kerosene & fuel, diesel oils, [ll., Indiana Standard, 

Rayon tire cord, Enka, Ib 

Ind’l paper prods, toweling, napkins, Scott 

Pencils, Gen’! Pencil 

Kerosene, No. 2 & diesel oils, Stand. of Ky., gal 

Sun Oil, Eastern Seaboard, gal 

Tin salts, pot. stannate, Ib 
I ME he tka bean dows s 004s ea be 
Tin cryst., anhyd., lb 


REDUCTIONS 


EE, I TS os ce endanepedess 
Feeder voltage step regulators, GE, pub. prices 
Delrin, DuPont, March 7, Ib 
* Van, tank trailers, Fruehauf 
Rectifier circuit assemblies, silicon, low-current, 
22 models, GE 
Copper-clad steel, copperweld, cr strip, 2 sides, ewi..... 
Cr strip, 1 side, ewt 
Zine oxides, car lots, lead-free, |b 
Leaded, 35%, lb 
Leaded, 30%, lb 
French process, stand., 
Fr. process, white seal, lb 
Fr. process, green seal, lb 
Fr. precess, red seal, lb 


Fr. process, USP., 50-lb. boxes, lb 
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(Continued from page 1) 
value given and value received.” 
The high cost of research and de- 
velopment must be carried in the 
price of improved equipment, he 
said, adding: “Realistic leader- 
ship providing realistic values at 
realistic prices, with realistic 
profits” should be a common 
goal. 

GE Vice President Clarence 
H. Linder, commending P.A.’s 
for being cost-conscious, asserted, 
however, that continued buying 
on price decisions alone can put 
detrimental economic pressure 


on a single spot in the economy, 
causing trouble elsewhere as well. 
He said buyers must consider the 
need for and the high cost of 
research in the industry. 

The pricing comments were 
not all one-sided however. John 
M. Warner, purchasing agent for 
Philadelphia Electric, asked 
whether utility buyers are “doing 
all we can” to assist acceptance 
of ideas (such as design stand- 
ardization, fewer incremental 
steps in equipment capacities, 
etc. that can lead to lower capital 
costs. But he also asked whether 


(Continued from page 1) 
time of three and a half to four 
days. 

Spector Mid-States did not dis- 
patch any trucks to New York 
from its Chicago terminal on the 
weekend of the storm. Other 
trucks, previously dispatched, 
were held up during the weekend 
at highway stops at Somerset and 
Bedford, Pa. 

Chicago Express Co. said some 
shipments were delayed last week 
because consignees were slow to 
dig themselves out. The company 
said service would return to 
normal as soon as the snow clear- 
ance job was completed. 

Branch Motor Express Co. 
said operations should be back 
to normal this week. Last week 
the company, which does only 
overnight shipments, experienced 
24-to-36-hour delays on its ship- 
ments. 

Freight moved by steamships 
also was delayed—to some extent 
by the weather, but principally 
by New York City’s ban on pas- 
senger and commercial vehicle 
travel. The ban was lifted for 
commercial vehicles at midnight 
last Monday. Only 51 trucks 


showed up at American Export 


demand pickup 


high demand 
high demand 
high demand 
high demand 
high demand 
high demand 
profit squeeze 
iner. costs 
industry trend 
high demand 
high demand 
metal firms 
metal firms 
metal firms 
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prod. econs. 


copper cut 

copper cut 

competition 
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competition 
competition 
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Shipping Schedules Back to Normal 
As Carriers Dig Out After Blizzard 


Lines’ three piers in Hoboken 
that day. Under normal condi- 
tions, these piers wouid be 
serviced by about 400 trucks per 
day. 

Both the New York Central 
and Pennsylvania railroads re- 
ported delays because of lack of 
trucks to make pickups and 
deliveries. 


Flexi-Van Delays 


New York Central reported 
that shipments from Chicago and 
St. Louis via its Flexi-Van 
service, ordinarily scheduled for 
second morning delivery, were 
one day late in most instances. 
It expected a backlog of ship- 
ments accumulated at its main 
yard at Highbridge (in the Bronx) 
to be eliminated as soon as nor- 
mal trucking operations were 
resumed. 

Pennsylvania Railroad said 
freight operations began to re- 
turn to normal last Wednesday 
when the last of its spur tracks 
used for making plant deliveries 
was Cleared. 

Railroad shipments out of 
New York to the South were de- 
layed anywhere from two days to 
a week. The Atlanta office of 
one of the major Southern rail- 
roads reported no problems south 
of Richmond, but spotty service 
north of that city. 


Southern Difficulties 


Main difficulty for Southern 
railroads: _ establishing __inter- 
changes from branch lines 
running out of the snow-bound 
areas. For example: 

Wholesale grocers in the South 
are accustomed to getting apple 
juice on the fourth morning from 
New York State canning plants. 
Said the railway spokesman, 
“Since the storm, it’s been 
taking that many days for the 
branch lines to get the juice to 
us so that it can begin to move 
southward.” 

“There’s no way of predicting 
which delayed shipments may 
arrive first,” he added. “If a 
newly loaded car happens to be 
in the way somewhere along the 
line, it will be sent on its way 
and might arrive just about on 
schedule, whereas another ship- 
ment right alongside may have 
been sitting for four or five days.” 

Truckers operating as far south 
as North Carolina also were 
plagued by storm-caused delays 
of from 36 hours to a couple 
days. 

Closing of New York airports 
delayed some air express ship- 
ments, which had to be re-routed 
by train to the nearest city with 
an open airport. 


Dont Forget Fundamentals, P.A. Groups Told 


manufacturers in turn, are real- 
istically pricing standardized, 
multiple-manufactured items to 
reflect true price differentials be- 
tween such items and special, 
nonstandard items. 

Electrical World Publisher 
Warren W. Shew said a “return 
to full appreciation of value and 
service is necessary” in what he 
described as this “new era of 
competition.” To help remove 
“pricing chaos in our industry,” 
he said, “everyone in the market 
place apparently needs to have a 
better understanding of how the 
Robinson-Patman Act applies. 
Electrical manufacturers and 
electrical utilities together should 
observe the spirit of laws pro- 
hibiting discriminatory pricing.” 

The Chemical Buyers Group 
examined another aspect of the 
shrinking importance of “price- 
alone” purchasing. J. W. McNeil, 
manager of chemical procure- 
ment at Pittsburgh Chemical Co., 
and G. I. O. Ruebcke, president 
of the U.S. distributor for Farb- 
werke Hoechst AG, played up 
the supplier-buyer relationship to 
the new look in the chemical 
processing industry. 

Said McNeil, “It is value com- 
parison that counts and pays off.” 
If purchasing were simply to sift 
quotations in order to buy at the 
lowest price, it would be classi- 
fied as a service function. But 
sound, analytical buying means 
procurement of maximum value 
for each dollar spent. 

Here’s what McNeil lists as 
factors that go before price con- 
siderations: 


® Continuity of adequate sup- 
ply. 

@ Reliability of supplier’s per- 
sonnel and organization. 

®@ Quality of the material. 

® Service. 

As if to add a striking example 
of the soft pedal on pricing, Ger- 
man chemical supplier Ruebcke 
predicted that even lower cost 
foreign imports are getting set to 
compete in America on their 
quality and service benefits. 

Said the importer, “We will 
compete on a fair price basis with 
domestic products, and it is not 
in Our interest nor is it our aim to 
obtain business by ruthless price 
cutting.” He pointed out that this 
emphasis on service is to build up 
confidence with U.S. customers. 
“We would like to have a con- 
tinuous business in the United 
States and not depend on occa- 
sional sales,” he stressed. 

Also stressing the importance 
of buying value was Harry R. 
Wurster, purchasing director for 
Wyandott Chemicals Corp., who 
said that if a chemical buyer 
doesn’t bring value analysis into 
the picture, he’s doing only part 
of his job. 

Another chemical industry 
problem came in for some study 
in a panel discussion titled, “Spot 
Versus Contract Buying.” Two 
P.A.’s and two salesmen took 
sides in the talks, but all four em- 
phasized that you have to in- 
vestigate each individual item in 
deciding to contract or spot buy. 

Spot purchases were cham- 
pioned by James R. McCaffrey, 
purchasing agent for Sun Chem- 
ical Corp., and Arthur C. Curran, 
sales manager of Meer Corp. 
They pointed out that spot buy- 
ing keeps vendors on their toes, 
gives the P.A.’s a chance to get in 
on lower prices when they 
appear. 
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The Philadelphia Story: Where Now on Prices? 


(Continued from page 1) 
noted, involved virtually every 


large manufacturer in the in- 
dustry . . .” A shocking indict- 
ment of a vast section of our 
economy...” 

In reaching judgment, Ganey 
added, he was not “at all unmind- 
ful that the real blame is to be 
laid at the doorstep of the cor- 
porate defendants and those who 
guide and direct their policy.” 

That, in part, explains why 
Ganey was severe and yet con- 
sidered himself merciful in met- 
ing out sentences under a law— 
the Sherman Antitrust Act— 
that has seen only some 50 jail 
terms imposed since it was 
passed 70 years ago. 

The government interest in 
seeing strict penalties imposed is 
most understandable. The gov- 
ernment itself was a principal 
victim, and its energetic anti- 
trust attorneys acted accord- 
ingly. 


EPILOGUE: What’s Ahead? 


Headaches mainly. “It’s like 
the morning after, with both sides 
(seller and buyer) feeling guilty 
about what’s happened.” That 
was the way one utility vice 


president described the outlook], 


at last week’s Public Utility Buy- 
ers meeting in Detroit. 

What he meant was that the 
real problem in the aftermath of 
the Philadelphia story is re- 
establishing stable, mutually con- 
fident vendor-buyer _ relations. 
Both sides feel guilty in varying 
degrees at this point with some 
equipment-maker executives con- 
tending that the tendency of 
utilities to buy solely on the basis 
of price helped start the manu- 
facturers toward their predica- 
ment. 

On the other hand, some 
buyers contend that, despite 
Philadelphia, suppliers still have 
not seen the light. The P.A. of 
one large city said that only last 
week he reported evidence of 
possible bid-rigging to federal 
authorities. The TVA, whose 
complaints started the fur flying, 
says that identical bids still are 
coming in on such items as steel- 
reinforced aluminum cable, in- 
sulators, lightning arrestors, dis- 
tribution transformers, and other 
items. 

One thing seems certain—dam- 


Distillate Oil Prices Soar 


As Thermometer Plunges 


New York—Light distillate oil 
prices on the East and Gulf 
Coasts hit a two-year high last 
week, causing many industry ex- 
perts to predict that only another 
severe cold spell could spark 
further price hikes in the fore- 
seeable future. 

“Assuming normal weather | 
think we’ve definitely reached the 
price peak,” was the way one 
oil executive put it. “But if you 
can predict the weather, I can 
be more certain about the price 
outlook.” 

One factor that will act to keep 
a lid on current prices is the in- 
dustry fear that demand will 
switch to other fuels if oil prices 
gd too high. 

“That’s why many refiners 
were hesitant about installing the 
last price increase,” commented 
the spokesman for a large East- 
ern distributor. 
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age actions running into millions 
of dollars are ahead for the anti- 
trust defendants. The federal 
government said last week it ex- 
pects to be ready to go into court 
in about two months to file dam- 
age claims for TVA and 20 other 
federal agencies. New York, Chi- 
cago, and other cities and states 
said they would seek triple dam- 
ages. The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers said it 
was initiating a consolidated ac- 
tion for its members. 

_ What privately-operated utili- 
ties plan remains problematical. 
Meanwhile the big manufacturers 
have goodwill ambassadors, such 
as former General Electric chair- 
man Charles E. Wilson, already 
on the road trying to improve 
customer relations. Some out- 


of-court settlements are consid- 
ered likely. 

What about prices? Since the 
investigation began two years 
ago, prices generally have gone 
haywire in much of the electrical 
equipment industry. “Chaotic” 
is on the way some buyers and 
sellers still describe the situa- 
tion. Generally, prices sagged— 
although some items on the weak 
list recently have shown signs of 


firming. 
At any rate, manufacturers 
differ widely over how price 


stability can be achieved. They 
do plead strongly for standards 
other than price . . . and that’s 
what all the shooting was about 
in Detroit last week (see story 
p. 1 col. 5) while the executions 
were taking place in Philly. 


(Continued from page 1) 
cently boosted prices 1% to 3%. 

Owens-Illinois, leader in the 
glass container industry, con- 
firmed last week that it was seri- 
ously considering a price boost. 
Indications were that other firms 
would be happy to follow suit. 

“Look at the industry’s finan- 
cial position and you can see the 
handwriting on the wall”, said 
Dr. Arthur W. Wishart, president 
of Knox Glass, Inc. “Sales have 
been going up and profits going 
down for almost every firm in the 
industry. It’s a situation that 
can’t go on indefinitely. 

“Prices have been stable-to- 
lower for over three years now— 
at a time the industry has had 
to meet several wage hikes and a 
steady rise in transportation and 
other costs.” 

The rise in labor costs has 
been particularly irksome to glass 
makers. Industry leaders esti- 
mate that including April 1 wage 
hike coming up, labor costs will 
have risen 60¢ /hr. since 1957. 

“Despite this rise, some tags 
have actually dropped over the 
last year”, said the sales manager 
of one leading producer. He 
noted that in 1960 five price cuts 
were announced: on narrow-neck 
food containers, on wide-mouth 
food jars, on returnable beer bot- 
tles, and two reductions on whis- 
key glass. 

Shipping costs also are blamed 
for part of the current cost-price 
squeeze. Said one executive, 
“Transportation in our industry 
is uncommonly high—accounting 
for about 9% to 10% of total 
cost. So every time the rails hike 
their rates, it takes another chunk 
out of profits”. 

Industry sources disputed the 
belief that current price shading 
would wreck any general in- 
crease. Said one official, “Such 
shading is almost always preva- 
lent in the winter season. It has 
existed for as long as I can re- 
member—and it hasn’t prevented 
price boosts in the past.” 

Strengthening the industry’s 
position in its competitive fight 
with other materials was the re- 
cent price increase by manufac- 
turers of metal containers. The 
increase gave the glass industry 
more room to maneuver, from a 
price standpoint, with fear of 
losing out to the competition. 

Bolstering the demand for 


glass containers is the huge po- 


Manufacturers of Glass Containers 
Get Set to Uncork Higher Prices 


tential in nonreturnable bottles. 
Output of beer bottles now is 
running a 33% above a fear ago, 
and a respectable 17% increase 
is reported for other nonreturn- 
able beverage bottles. 

Said one executive, “I see even 
bigger gains for nonreturnables 
in the current year. It could turn 
the industry upside down—and 
could eat up all the excess ca- 
pacity that is now plaguing our 
industry.” 

Many buyers apparently were 
reconciled to a price increase, 
and already taking steps to ward 
off its effects as long as possible. 
One company told PW it had re- 
ceived several price inquiries 
from big packers, indicating that 
these users were getting ready to 
hedge by buying in advance for 
their normal summer needs. 


Rayon Manufacturers 
Hike Tire Cord Prices 
To End Cost Squeeze 


Akron—The competitive battle 
between rayon and nylon for 
the $300-million tire cord mar- 
ket saw rayon manufacturers 
jump tire cord prices by 2¢ last 
week. 

American Enka Co., Enka, 
N.C. led off, increasing the price 
of 16.50 denier from 49¢ to 
S51¢/lb., 1100 denier from 55¢ 
to 57¢/lb. Other deniers also 
were raised. 

Beaunit Mills in New York 
City, parent company of North 
American Rayon Co., was the 
next to raise prices, and Ameri- 
can Viscose, Industrial Rayon, 
and DuPont all were expected to 
follow suit. 

The 4% price increase, small 
as it was, narrowed markedly the 
differential between rayon and 
nylon tire cord fabric. Currently, 
840 denier nylon is 92¢/\b. 
However, because it is lighter 
than rayon and therefore contains 
more yardage per pound, one 
pound of nylon is considered 
equivalent to 1.6 Ib. of rayon. 
The new 5l¢ price of 16.50 
denier rayon means that the two 
materials are now separated by 
only pennies per tire. 

Rayon manufacturers began 
cutting prices in the Fall of 1959 
to counter nylon’s inroads in the 
tire cord market. 
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USW Cedes 


Pittsburgh—United Steelworkers of America gave up at- 
temps to win a 3¢ an hour cost-of-living wage increase for more 


than 500,000 mill workers. 


Under the 30-month labor con- 


tracts signed in January, 1960, the boost was due provided (1) 
federal index of living costs rose to a certain figure, and (2) cost 


of workers’ insurance stayed within a certain limit. 


The union 


withdrew its demand for arbitration in view of the insurance 
clause, saving the steel industry an added $45-million to $51- 


million per year in labor costs. 


Newberg Sues 


Chrysler Chief 


Detroit—William C. Newberg, former Chrysler president, 
sued L. L. Colbert, chairman and president, for $5,250,000 in 
personal damages, alleging Colbert set out “to destroy New- 
berg and thereby eliminate him as a threat” to Colbert’s “con- 
tinued tenure as Chrysler’s chief executive.” 


Zine Production Cut Back 


St. Louis—Weakness in nonferrous metals, which led to 
production cutbacks in copper last month, began to have the 
same effect on zinc. American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. said 
it will cut production of metallic zinc in first half 1961 by 
10% under last year’s level of 73,700 tons. 


FTC Reverses Order Against Timken 


Washington—The Federal Trade Commission has ordered 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, to stop forcing 
dealers to stock no competitors’ products. The decision by the 
commission reverses dismissal of the complaint against Timken 
by an FTC examiner. The commission decided that Timken was 
following a policy of exclusive dealing even though contracts 
between the company and its distributors contained no provi- 
sion requiring Timken’s customers to sell only Timken bearings. 


Boeing Signs Magnesium Price Pact 


Seattle, Wash.—Boeing Air- 
plane Co. has signed the first air- 
craft industry contract for vol- 
ume delivery of magnesium tool- 
ing plate. The one-year agree- 
ment with Dow Metal Products 
Co., division of Dow Chemical, 
provides for a guaranteed price 
averaging approximately 20% 
lower than for previous years’ 
sales on the basis that Boeing 
will increase its purchases by 
about one-third. 

While quantities were not an- 
nounced, industry observers es- 
timated they will amount to sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds 
a year when Boeing tools up 
for production of its new model 
727 jet aircraft. The contract 
price for the tooling plate also 
was not announced, but in the 
past 10,000-to-20,000 Ib. loads 
have run about 74¢/lb. 

Boeing said the guarantee con- 
tract arrangement with Dow is 
similar to others it has with other 
companies for other materials. 
At Midland, Mich., Dow said it 
was studying the possibility of 
extending this type of contract to 
other magnesium products, but 
“nothing” is definite at this time. 

Boeing pioneered the use of 
magnesium tooling plate in 1957, 
some three years after its intro- 
duction to the market. The com- 
pany’s interest lies in a prospec- 
tive saving through lower ma- 
terial cost per equivalent volume, 
faster machining, and greater 
handling ease. Other advantages 
of the material for tooling use 
are its ease in welding, dimen- 
sional stability, and vibration 
damping capacity, Boeing said. 

All Boeing manufacturing de- 
partments in the Seattle area are 
using magnesium tooling plate. 
A substantial portion of jigs and 
fixtures for the company’s 707 


jetliners, KC-135 jet  tanker- 


transports, and Bomarc super- 
sonic interceptor missile is mag- 
nesium. 

Included are wing locator jigs, 
master template table, welding 
fixtures, door locating fixtures, 
dummy doors, fuselage and trim- 
ming fixtures, and bonding assem- 
bly jigs. In vibration tests, us¢ 
of magnesium plate has _per- 
mitted utilization of test fixtures 
otherwise impracticable, Boeing 
reported. 


Cutting Tool Makers 
See Brighter Future 


Detroit — Cutting tool manu- 
facturers, while guardedly opti- 
mistic in evaluating the sales 
outlook, still see a period of keen 
competition in their industry. 

Members of the Cutting Tool 
Manufacturers Assn. noted that 
sales are “spotty” at the moment. 
Said one: “It’s very strange but 
one shop can be doing a break- 
neck business while across town 
another company is loosing its 
shirt. I really don’t understand 
Reg 

William McClure, vice presi- 
dent of Eclipse Counterbore Co. 
and newly elected president of 
the CTMA, said industry mem- 
bers “will just have to learn to 
compete to get their share of the 
business.” 

A salesman for another large 
manufacturer, commenting on 
competition among toolmakers, 
pleaded for more “consideration” 
by purchasers for tool manufac- 
turers who engineer complete 
jobs. His complaint stemmed 
from instances where suppliers 
doing the initial engineering re- 
ceived only a first order while 
additional orders went to com- 
petitors. 
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Your dependable source for 
high quality solder for every requirement 


Castomatic®, acid core, RTS 100-300, rosin core, solid wire, 
bar, wiping, ribbon, powdered, pig & slab, ingot, drop & 
segment, foil, aluminum, 95/5, indium and other special alloys, 
There is a Federated solder for every metal-joining 
requirement. Many are standard; others are customer-specified 


Where to call for information: 


alloys for an ever-increasing variety of special applications. 
All are distinguished by superior performance. 
For example, Castomatic solders are machine-cast, 

dross-free, extra fine-grained, have no hard or soft spots, 
voids or harmful oxides. Melting temperature is uniform 
along entire bar length, speeding work and 
minimizing interruptions. 


For complete information, write or call Federated 
Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., or your nearest 


BALTIMORE, MD, 
Orleans 5-2400' 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
Fairfax 2-1802 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Liberty 2-0797 


CHICAGO, ILL. (WHITING) 
Chicago: Essex 5-5000 
Whiting: Dial 659-0826 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cherry 1-1678 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Prospect 1-2175 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Adams 5-5034 


ASARCO 


Federated Sales office. 


DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Trinity 1-5040 


EL PASO, TEXAS 

(Asarco Mercantile Co.) 
3-1852 

HOUSTON 29, TEXAS 
Orchard 4-7611 

LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 
Angelus 8-4291 
MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 
Hilltop 5-7430 
MINNAPOLIS, MINN, 
Tuxedo 1-4109 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark: Mitchell 3-0500 
New York: Digby 4-9460 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 
Locust 7-5129 
PITTSBURGH 24, PA. 
Museum 2-2410 
PORTLAND 9, ORE, 
Capitol 7-1404 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
Locust 5250 

ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Jackson 4-4040 

SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
Empire 4-3601 


SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIF. 


Atwater 2-3340 


SEATTLE 4, WASH, 
Main 3-7160 


WHITING, IND. (CHICAGO) 
Whiting: Dial 659-0826 
Chicago: Essex 5-5000 


IN CANADA: Federated 
Metals Canada, Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont. 

1110 Birchmount Rd. 
Scarborough 

Plymouth 7-3246 


Montreal P.Q. 
1400 Norman St., Lachine 
Melrose 7-3591 


You can tell 
the SiGiF man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


He’s the only bearings specialist offering all four major types of ball and roller 


bearings—thousands of sizes and endless variations! So, he’s also the only spe- 
cialist who can offer unbiased help in selecting the exact bearings you need. 
And remember, when buying bearings for replacement purposes — call on 
your nearby Authorized S&F Distributor. 


EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


oKF 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, “Tyson Tapered and REED Miniature Bearings SKF INDUSTRIES INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32 PA. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


